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THREE EXCELLENT BOOKS 
Pablished this day by 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


1.—FAIRFAYX; 


OR, THE MASTER OF GREENWAY COURT. 


A chronicle of the Shenandoah Valley during the last century, 
by Joun Estren Cooxe, author of “ Surry of Eagle’s Nest,” etc. 
Price $1 75. 
iI.—-MALBROOK. 


An American Romance of sterling merit, by a new author. 
Price $1 75. 
1.—ARTIST’S DREAM. 


BY ELLERTON VINCENT. 


A fascinating Art and Society novel. 
Price $1 75. 
¢=-+ Puhiished : 


WHITE HOUSE REVELATIONS; 
OR, BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH KECKLEY, 


For 30 years household slave in the best Southern families, since 
she purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Rebel- 
lion Mrs. Jefferson Davie’s confidential servant, where, ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes,’’ she heard the first breathings of Secession. Since the 
commencement of the Rebellion, and up to date, she has been 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s modiste [dress-maker], confidential 
friend, and business woman generally ; a great portion of her time 
having been spent in the White House in the President’s own 
family: She has much to say of an interesting, not to say start- 
ling nature, in regard to men and things in the White House, 
Washington, and New York. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s attempt to dispose of her wardrobe, &c 

The work is thoroughly authentic and truthful. One 
Volume Cloth, [llnstrated with Portrait 
Price $2. 

JU8T PUBLISHED 


“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


A most laughable book. 6 Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


“BRICK” POMEROY’'S 


SENSE. 
A Book for Hearts and Homes. 
Six Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


—— 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


She discloses the whole history of 


of the Author. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published : 
1. 
JOHN MILTON AND His TIMES. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 


BY MAX RING. 


1 vol., 8vo. Paper Covers, $1 50 Cloth, $2. 
Illustrated with Eight Designs by Gaston Fay 


From the “ Leipzig Europa.” 

“ John Milton and His Times” is title of a novel by Max Ring 
which excited, a few months ago, the greatest attention at Berlin, 
where it was published at the very time when Schrader’s famous 
painting, * Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
was exhibited in that city. The novel—an historical tale in the 


and the interest of the public than Schrader’s great Painting. . . 
Max Ring has betrayed the intellectual Samson of Old England 
with much skill and success. We were especially delighted with 
three episodes of the work, the meeting of the poet with his early 
love, Alice Egerton, in Haywood Forest; the scene between 
Cromwell and Henderson ; the Puritan, on the battle-field of Mars- 
ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of York, afterward King 
James I., paid to the blind poet in order to gloat on bis misfor- 
tunes. 
Il. 
NOT WISHLY, BUT TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 


“The reader will unwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wi'l assuredly find that his faith in human natare 
is increased and strengthened. |,The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and the 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 
charity toward them.” 


From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 


“The unknown authoress who has written these two works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, inasmuch as 
the books themselves are excedingly good, no one will find fault 
with their titles, “ Not Wisely, But Too Well’’ will add to the 
literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 
work.” 

It. 


DORA. 
BY JULIAFKAVANAGH. 
Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50; Cloth, $2. 


From ‘“‘ The Examiner.” 


1 vol. 8vo. 


“© Dora’ is a book of which each character is a study, while the 
whole is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” 
{From “ The Atheneum.” 
“ Miss Kavanagh always writes things that are worth reading. 
In the present novel there are sketches of character, household 
interiors, bits of descriptive life, which are charming.” 


From “ The Ohio State Journal.” 


@“ Its a sweet and tender story, which will be relished by all the 
admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite stories.” 


From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 

“ Free alike from flashy sensationalism and tedious dullness, 
these novels are noted for the purity of their style, the Vivacity 
and sprightliness of the narrative, ghd the high moral tone that 
pervades them.”’ : 
From “ The City Item.” 


“ Miss Kavanagh's style is, of course, well known ; it is grace- 


ful, full of keen analysis, and’ possesses the polished elegance 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, | which only experience can give. 


postage free. 


“We may, therefore, pronounce “‘ Dora” to be her very best 
novel. Itis the ripe fruit of an author who has risen to true 


greatness.’’ 





States on receipt of the price. 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 


NOW READY. 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
OONTENTS. 


I. Out-of-the-Way Books and Au- 
thors : Dr. John Mogre, author of 


pS OS, RET E. A. Duyckinck, 
iL. Too True — A Story of To- Day. 
CUS. » anpiiexia Rdees tne aed ooo 
I'L Fidelis SEE, «catkins ahahbudéce¢ "Bayard Taylor. 
IV. Peter Blossom and Martha go to 
a Party sles oehbaceasrpranahace’s Thom, White. 
pA RAE RE ee Rh Schele De Vere. 


ry - 
VLA Mornin, among Autographs..... Wm. Young. 
VU. June oo Helen Kimball. 
©. H. Dall. 





VILL. Something ;,. out 7 oe 

IX. The Low-Dowtn People.......... i ‘ol. J, W. De Forest, 
« X. The Fairie ees ft ahd bh Mdeoeiigpdadind . Julia Beers 

XI. Salome_. eee PT John Neal. 

: 4 ~:~ eRORaReseeeeT Caroline Cheeseb ro 


XIIL. Diary of Fenimore Cooper.......... 8. F. Cooper. 
XIV. The Blue and theGray ............. L. M. Alcott, 
XV. rw Commerce, Manufac- 

. adh eg eee E. H. Derby 
XVLA Chat. about our Churches . ..E. 8. Gould. 
XVII. A New Yorker in Japan.............. J. Bishop Patnam, 


best sense of the word—deserves no less tha praise of the critic} yyjiI. The Speaker's Chait of the House: 


uyler Colfax, with Sketch by..Thos, Nast. 
XIX. Monthly Chronicle : 

1. Current Events. 

2. Literature.—Bigelow’s Franklin — France—Beecher’s 
panes Went and Whirlwind+Mozart—in the 
Year ‘1 

&. Fine leon. 

4. Table-Talk —The Dickens Farewell Dinner Hawkins’ 
| ne oe Kemble’s Readings—International 
Copyright. 

XX. ‘Title, Preface and Contents to Vol. I. 


Price 35 cts. $400 peranhum. special Terms for Clabs. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


{New Series] is now ready. Containing 772 large pages, and 
including ¥0 arcicles of permanent interest and value, His 
TORICAL, Descriptive, PRacTIcaL, and ENTERTAIN 
ING; by writers of eminent ability. Neatly bound 
in green Morocco cloth, price, $2.50 
NB. CLOTH COVERS can be had separately, for binding the 
volume, . Price, 50 cents, post-free 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway. 


BOOSEY & CO’S. 
WORLD-RENOWNED CHEAP 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Sold by all Music Dealers in the United States. 


THE MUSICAL CABINET, 


The Cheapest Colleetion of Modern Music in the World. 
Sixty Books at Fifty Cents Each. 

COMPLETE ORATORIOS AND MASSES IN SCORE, 
With Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, Fifty Cents Each. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMEATS, 

Full Music Size, 24 to 36 Pages Each, Fifty Cents. 
‘Other Works equally Cheap. Trade Supplied and Catalogues 
Mailed Free, by 
BOOSEY & CO, 
614 BROADWAY. 
Branch of BOOSEY & CO., Music Publishers, London. 





AMPHION : 


A Collection of Four, Five, and Six-Part Songs, for Male 
Voices, Original'and Selected. Words chiefly by H. A. 
CraRke. Music Selected and Arranged by J. E Goup, Editor 
of “The Opera Chorus Book,” “facred Chorus Book,” &c. 
Complete in Five Books—Piano Score and Separate Vocal Parts. 
Prices, Complete, $5, Set of Vocal Parts, $4. Sepwate Vocal 
Parts, each $1 25. Piano Score, $2. 
Mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & €O., 


Tll Broadway, New York. 
WALLA c K’ 2 
Proprietor and Manager~MR. ae WALLACK. 


Doors ofen at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at e‘ght. 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
Will be acted a drama, in four acts, entitled 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 
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THE ALBION 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


RUSSIA..........leaves New York, +.. Wednesday, May 27. 
SCOTIA. .........leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 3. 
OO ary, leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 10 
CHINA .....0.-4. leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 17 
CUBA.......2 2000 leaves New York .... Wednesday, June 24. 
AUSTRALABIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 1. 
Chief Cabin Passage. .... $130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. P 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board, 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
fading are 


Valuables unless Bills of , having the value 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BEVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





Fiuet CaBiIn ........-+ $100 00 | Srumnacs ......... «+ --835 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London....40 00 
Do, to Paris..... .115 00 Do, to Paris....... 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of e from New York to Halifax: » irst Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. F 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Ham? g, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. /ar 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queen: _ wn, $40. 4 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G@. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
eed > of the 








RANCE....... 60.0008 Capt. Grace. ...........3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. .......... Capt. Thompeson,......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan. ..e..+0023,517 “* 
HELVETIA...........Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,315 “ 
BE cccccccoscccssoed Capt, Hall... ..0..00++ 3310 “ 
DENMARK....... --.-Capt. Thomson......... 8117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis..........06 2.872 * 
VIRGINIA.......:....Capt. Prowse............ 2,876 “* 


eaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
fooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
aud fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge, Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
Pa payable here in currency. 

Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 

e from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or Tas Com- 
Pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXOHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street aud 23 Broadway, N. WY. 
Weexty Ling or Steamers To and From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LAVERPULOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT'S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain aud Lreland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 

66 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. Y,. 

NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
SrBAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 

via BOUTHAMPTON. 

The Sckew SreaMers OF Tas Norta Gerwan Lion run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW VORK,— EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
flavar, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, #5. Srom Bremen to New Yore—First Ca- 
bin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must paves through the Post office. 

tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 

iened, 

Rilis of Lading wil) 





tively not be delivered before goods are 


Seared at the Custom House, 
ga-”'’“cie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen st the 
ewest* “‘es, For freight or passage apply to 


PERSONS 


Cuba, established sev 


of two postage stamps. 


RUPTURED 


NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxiogs to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every age, without ‘d to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘* Morado Grande,” vane, 
years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pu 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


ils, await his 





TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT "SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, . 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, ° 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, ° 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cires Bilious Headache 

Cures Kheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Tnveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 

tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
a have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
. P country, that the public scarcely need to be 
informed Of its virtues or nace. 

Scrofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afllicted with the tollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofuloug disease. 
Alse in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure ,the complaint. Leucorrhea or Whites, Uterine U!- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its poy and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case are found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, be my ngestion or inf tion of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This 8aRSaPARILLA is a great restorer jor the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap 

»rebensions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
Weakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 

Prepared by DR. J.0, AYER & ©0., Practical and 
Analytical Ohemists, Lowell, Maass., 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere, 

D™42cs EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
Cee E ROTOR TI Oe cep EAUTIPYING the TEETH, 
an B ' e , and giving a SWEE - 
GRANCE to the Breath, Se 
Prepared only by 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. ‘ 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
mst a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


similar name, we would request them to closely observ 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, y rve that they 


150,000,000 
Sterling, in Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 


for any name, $2 00. tes traced, Wills searched for. 
All letters must be pre-paid. én & CO., Unclaimed Money 
Es! of 90,000 


































OBLRIOCHS & Co, 68 Broad Street. 


d 
Prince of Wales eed: bondon, — 





FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS . 
oF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 





BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Ouewomey ana Gera acCOunts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 


ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


Harcr fooTeaco 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 12 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all jasues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orners farnished with GOLD at current 
rates. : 








WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEAN EXPRBESS. 





PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PrRomptT_y FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO 4&4 COMPANY, 
64 BROADWAY, ' 
NEW YORK. 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, que trans mare currunt. 
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Literature, 


THE YOUTHFUL PENITENT. 


(From 8. Baring Gould's New Collection, entitled 
“ The Silver Store.” 
There went a little scholar 
With slow and lagging feet 
Towards the great church portal 
That opened on the street. 





Without, the sun was shining ; 
Within, the air was dim; 
° He caught a waft of incense, 
A dying note of hymn. 


He drew the crimson curtain, 
And cast a look inside, 

To where the snnbeam lightened 
The form of Him who died, 
Between Saint John and Mary 

On roodloft crucified. 


The curtain fell behind him, 
He stood a little while, 

Then signed him with the water, 
And rambled down the aisle. 


Behind a great brown pillar 
The scholar took his stand, 

And trifled with the ribbon 
Of the satchel in his hand. 


His little breast was beating ; 
His blue eyes brimming o'er ; 
Like April rains, bis tears 
Fell spangling on the floor. 


An aged priest was passing ; 
He noticed him, and said, 
“ Why, little one, this weeping, 
This heavy hanging head *” 


“ My father, O my father! 
I’ve sinned,” said the child ; 
“ And have no rest of conscience 
Till I am reconciled. 


Then list to my confession” — 
He louted on his knee— 


* aig chamy Saessio 


But then a burst of weeping 
And sobs his utterance broke, 

The priest could not distinguish, 
A single word he spoke. 


In vain were all his efforts, 
Por wildly tossed his breast, 

He could not still the tumult, 
With hands upon it pressed. 


Then said the | ag gently, 
* You have a little slate ; . 


Write on it the confession 
You are powerless to relate.” 


The child his satchel opened, 
And strove his sins to note, 
Bat still the tear-drops dribbied, 

And busily be wrote. 


Now when the tale was finished, 
He held it to the priest 

With sigh, as from the bur 
He felt himself released. 


The old man raised the tablet 
To read what there was set, 

But could not, for the writing 
Was blotted with the wet.; 


Then turned the aged confessor 
Towards the kneeling boy, 

With countenance all shining 
In rapture of pure joy. 


“ Depart in peace, forgiven, 
Away with doubting fears | 
Thy sins have all been cancelled 
By the torrents of thy tears.” 


—— — e ——_ 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER I. 
A REASONABLE OFFER—REFUSED. 


Of all the old-world, out-of-the-way hamlets on the south 
coast of England (and they are many), amid rolling 
downs, and wearing a deep inland look, although almost 
within hearing of the passionate sea, Blondel Parva is the 
least and the fairest. It does not attain even to the dignity 
ofa village. It boasts, indeed, of an old manor-house, not by 
any means complying with the exigencies of modern life, but 
with an imposing massiveness about it too, such as builders do 
not arrive at in these days; with a os 

and i walls 


ordered 
Pea gee! ; With an old 
pond, that perhaps be better for cleaning out and 


‘| duced in time; and on the table, work—not crotchet or any 





weed-strewn surface the fat carp, those most conservative ol 
fish, are very well content; with a broad terrace looking to 
the west, that should be of gravel, but where the grass grows 
so luxuriantly that it usurps its place; and with an ancient 
bowling-green, where, in the July heats, it is pleasant to sit 
and let the fancy rove, without bias, like the bowls them- 
selves, out of whose lamprey eyelet holes the lead bas drop- 
ped, since, for all I know, when the old house-root was strip- 
ped of the same metal to furnish bullets for Cromwell's 
men. 

Throughout the summer months, there is a glorious scent 
about the place of wallflowers and thyme, a fine old English 
aroma of sweet smells, with which at least, in the bees’ opin- 
ion, no glass-house, heated to the most exact temperature, and 
stored with costliest exotics, can compare; they hum and 
murmur their applause here from morn to eve, and in the long 
lime-walk, leading to the banks of Start, so thickly cluster, 
you would almost think that there was organ-music in the 
scented air. The black-birds, too, give thanks (with full 
choral service) for the clustering peaches, which Mrs. Irby’s 
dexterous fingers, defily as they ply, cannot make net-armour 
enough to shield. 

Mrs. Irby is the lady’of the manor, but by no means so 
wealthy or important as sucha title may seem to imply. L[tis 
because she is not rich that the old place possesses these 
charms of unkempt luxuriance and picturesque decay. The 
terrace would doubtless be new gravelled, the pond cleaned 
out, the garden-wallis rebuilt, instead of being merely propped 
as they were with timber, or strengthened with X; of old 
iron, if Madam could have her way. Similarly, if she could 
but afford it, hatefal reforms woald, without doubt, be effected 
within the mansion : the old tapestry that blows about ia the 
great hall, and shows through many a rent the plaster behind 
it, would be replaced by a neat paper from London; the 
broad oak staircase would have a carpet laid upon it; and 
down the long gallery, once hung with pictures, but now bare 
enough, one would be able to walk without slipping. I have 
no faith in the best of women (and Madam, as the villagers 
call her, is a most excelleat one) as respects reverence for an- 
tiquity: they like change; they will always beckon the 
upholsterers into a house if they can pay, and sometimes if 
they can’t. They have a morbid passion tor cleanliness and 
precision, such as is only seen in jails and light-houses ; they 
like everything about them to be spick-and-span. But Blon- 
del manor-house was fortunately so large, and Madam’s spare 
cash 80 scanty, that any scheme of “ thorough” in the way of 
amendment was out of her power; while piecemeal reform, 
she was well aware, would only make the rest of the old 
place, by contrast, more “ramshackly.” Her conversation 
was homely, and that was her own graphicterm. ‘ There 
was nothing for it,” speaking of this picturesque dilapidation, 
“but to bide until her ship came in.” There was more 
chance in Mrs. Irby’s case of her ship coming in—a possibi- 
lity, indeed, of the arrival of a whole argosy—than there com- 
monly is with persons who are in the habit of using this ex- 
pression; but we will speak of that hereafter. 

There is one room in the old house, however, which, | 
think, not even in the eyes of Mrs. Irby, could be bettered by 
alteration, and that is Kate’s boudoir. Madam is a widow, 
and Kate is her only daughter, for whom she lives, in whom 
she bas her sole pleasure, and who is the only link that binds 
her to earth. To most people, however, Kate Irby seemed 
more like a link with heavyen—so tender was her air, so kind 
and bright her dark blue eyes, so pure her brow, so exqui- 
sitely fair her oval tace. This last, indeed, was said by cer- 


(although no such functionary had ever existed in her time), 
the casement of which opened on the vegetable part of the 
walled garden, and admitted a fine flavour of onions. Ata 
certain period of the year, she was also to be found in a dila- 
pidated bower, called the greenhouse (smeiling strongly of 
mould and matting), potting plants. “ Whenever I please,” 
said she, when expostulated with upon the humility of her 
choice of private sitting-rooms, “Iam always welcome in 
Kate’s parlour” [on the pronunciation of the word boudoir, as 
being of Freacn origin, she did not venture]; “and what 
should an old woman like me weed more than that? Why, 
nothing.” . 

No visitor, indeed, was so welcome to Kate as her mother, 
and many a half-hour did the latter spend, entranced with 
some growing picture, or listening with folded hands to those 
gradual harmonies which, she kuew not why, used to fill her 
with such tender melancholy. It needed the sharp and sud- 
den reflection, that something wanted “ looking to” in the 
domestic economy, to tear the good body away, and smoth- 
ered “ Drat that cook !” (in the midst of a melody of Beeth- 
oven’s) not seldom resented the necessity of departure. 

There was another person at present under this roof, far 
more capable of understanding, if not of sympathising with 
Kate’s —— who had also, by right of relationship, the 
entrée of that boudoir, but who was not by any means so wel- 
come there. This was Kate’s cousin—or rather her late father’s 
cousin, for he was but distantly connected with the Irvies— 
Richard Anstey. He was only eight-and-twenty, or so; but 
he might have been taken, from bis air and manner, even 
more than from his appearance, to have been many years 
older. A handsome fellow enough, tall and well-made, with 
keen gray eyes, perhaps somewhat too hard in their expres- 
sion ; fine black hair, “a little thinning about the top,” Mr. 
Truefitt’s young men had warned him for some time; and a 
forehead that might have looked better if the baldness had 
taken place there, for it was alow one. His teeth, too, were 
bad—victims to excessive smoking—which was the reason, 
perhaps, why he so rarely smiled. He was not a great talker, 
but what he said was generally sensible, and always to the 
point. lLadeed, his misfortune was to be a little too practical 
in his ideas, and to express them without sufficient regard to 
the feelings ot others. He did not even perceive, for instance, 
that when talking to a young lady whose pecuniary interests 
are unhappily in antagonism with our own, that we should 
avoid, by all means, money-matters as a topic of (ele-a-tele con- 
versation. ° 

“ Uncle Nicholas is very ill,” said he, as he sat at the open 
window of his cousin’s prettily furnished bower, strumming 
with one hand upon the sill, and ho!diag in the other an open 
letter. “I should not wonder, from what this doctor writes, 
if the old nan did really die this time.” 

“T hope pot,” returned Kate gravely, pausing in the sketch 
on which Sye was engaged, with her back to her cousin: “I 
hope that he may not be thus cut off in the midst of his 
sins. 

“ Just so,” observed the young man drily; “ though, as to 
that, it is my opinion that tne longer he lives the worse Sir 
Nicholas will get. He is not the sori of man to hedge, bless 
you—not he!” 

“1 de not understand you, Cousin Richard.” 

This was not quite correct; she knew very well what he 
meant—how could the daughter of Robert Irby—nicknamed, 
trom his good fortune on the race-course, the Nytter—fail to 
do so? Only she did not choose to stow her knowledge, but 








tain bypercritics to be too pointed at the chin, and the chin 
(these idiots added) is the principal feature of a countenance, 
and far more ennsequence then all the rest, including the 
eyes. ell, well, if you, good reader, could only have seen 
Kate as I see her now, in my mind’s eye, you would know 
how to depise those detractors. 

The boudoir, then, was a bower fit for such a gracious 
fairy. There was an harmonium of the newest fashion, from 
which she evoked (mostly when alone, however) the most 
touching melodies; books, new as well as old, lined the walls 
from floor to ceiling, and without one forbidding pane of glass 
to screen them ; an easel, with a half-finished sketch upon it, 
from a certain venerable place to which you shall be intro- 


other such fal-lal, but good honest needle-work, for Kate 
“ mended her own things,” as well as made warm garments 
for half the old women in the parish, and baby-clothes for the 
young mothers. The carpet was really a handsome one, and 
such as had not its fellow in all the house; and the rest of the 
furniture was in keeping with that on which it stood. The 
windows opened southward upon the lime-walk, and looked 
down in the distance upon the hurrying Start. About this 
river hung a sad story. A mournful memory ever came in 
from that swift river, and was especially borne upon the sum- 
mer air, along with the murmur of the bees and the odour of 
the limes, and touched Kate’s heart with love and pity. Ten 
zeus a when she was a child of ten, her father had been 
dro while bathing in that dangerous stream one summer 
morning. His body, carried out to sea by the fierce current, 
had never ‘been recovered. It was denied to wife and child 
to know where his bones lay whitening; they only knew 
that somewhere in “that vast and wandering grave, they 
tossed with tangle and with shell.” 

The boudoir opened on a sleeping-room, looking down on 
the terrace-walk. This was very plainly furnished : the bed- 
gear was as white as milk ; the chest of drawers of plain white 
deal ; and the little dressing-table, with its vase of flowers and 
Kate’s Bible, was covered with a clean white linen cloth, 
spotless as ever was lain upon church-table. There is a 
temptation to write that those two rooms m' well have 
typified the grace and cultivation, the purity piety of their 
occupant ; bat we will, if possible, avoid exaggeration. Kate 
Irby was a good and accomplished girl, but she would have 
been betier than human to have received no burt from the as- 


to simplicity or refinement. Her father had been a betting- 


at one time he possessed large private means), and we know 
what of society that leads a man to keep; and as for 


her displeasure. 

“Now, don’t be angry, Kate,” said he soothingly. “The 
truth is, from having been brought up as much in the stable 
as out of it, I express myself best in the language of the turf ; 
but I mean no disrespect to religion.—Seriwasty, then, 1 am 
informed in this communication tnat Sir N cholas is in a ver 
bad way, and like to die. Iam pressed to start for the Hall 
at once, if I would see him alive. Uader these circumstances, 
I would like to have a word with you.” 

He paused, and she bowed curtly in assent. Le folded up 
the letter twice, and once again before he spoke. In the 
meantime, she went on palntiog. . 
“You have been out of favour with my uncle for many 
years, Kate.” ° 

“| was only in it for six months, Richard. He took a fancy 
to me, quite a little child, when he was staying here; and 
when my poor father and he quarrelled, shortly after, the 
fancy lett him.” 

“True. But while it lasted, it was strong enough to cause 
him to leave you half his fortune, excepting a beggarly 
five hundred pounds to myself, his own nephew and next of 
kin. 

“T have heard so.” ~ 

“Heard sot You know such was the fact, Kate; and al- 
though, when that row took place at the Court, he got back 
the will from your father, which he hal given him to keep, 
in token of the genuineness of his bequest, and destroyed it 
before his very eyes (as‘t-have heard), my uncle *has always 
had a liking for you. You are an outsider in the great race 
for Who shall be Heir, Kate, but still you are not quite out 
of the betting.” 

“JT understood that your uncle had made, more recently, a 
will in your favour, Richard.” 

“So he did; but be may have made fifty wills since then. 
There is no knowing into what gutter he may not throw his 
money at the very last. . In the first place, he is naiurally so 
whimsical and impulsive, that a pretty face, even a child's, as 
in your case, although, of course, you were not to blame io 
the matter—may alter his most settled plans ; and, secondly, 
he is surrounded by the most worthless and detigning lot of 


people you can possibly imagine. It would not be right for 
me to dwell upon that subject in your presence, Kate, but as 
you are aware, one-half of my uncle's foriuue is certain— 
whoever gets the other half—to be devoled to those who, in 
the eye of the law, are (very properly) nobodies, although his 


sociations of her youth, which had not been favourable either | own flesh and blood; it has alrcady been so settled by deed of 


gift; and the bulk of it (as 1 understand) to a certain person 


man by profession (at least he had no other calling, although | who is not even related to him.” 


As there is nothing for which a young girl of sensibility is 
more grateful than for advice in some delicate matter, deli- 


Kate’s other parent, the good honest soul would herself|cately offered by a fit and proper person, so there is nothing 


frankly acknow that she had not “mixed much with 
gentlefolk.” Her ily were of the yeoman class—“ our 
country’s pride,” it may be, but, if so, certainly not on ac- 
count Of their intellectual @@iture. ' 

Kate always averred that her mother spoiled her in thus 
allotting the pleasantest sitting-room in the old manor-house 
for her sole use and benefit; but the truth was, not only did 


she resents more deeply than the introduction of an embar- 
rassing subject of conversaiion by one in whom she has little 
confidence, and for whom sbe has small liking. Kate's coun- 
tenance grew crimson while her cousin spoke; ber lips shut 
tightly together, and her trembling flogers could scarcely di- 
rect the brush; but she still painted on ;gand Richard himself, 
only glancing at her furtively from time to time, of course 


her greatest happiness lie in seeing her daughter pleased, but | could not see her face, nor did he notice ber annoyance. 


Mrs. Irby, a her own part, had no pleasure in boudoirs 


house, which generally was the case, she was found 
out” the snowy linen for the weekly use of the household, or 
“ ” some other housewifely duty in a 


“ Tt is useless,” he went on, “to endeavour to convitice my 


hen she was not actively engaged about the| uncle of the injustice he has committed against his lawful 
— - 


heir. It is half his fortune only that has any chance of com- 
ing my way, or” —— ‘ 
“ Really, Mr. Austey/” interrupted Kate, turning sharply 





or doing 
half-underground apartment, called the housekeeper’s room | round upon her cousin, “ my advice upon such matters as you 
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speak of can be scarcely worth your asking. I don’t under- 
stand business—if, indeed, the disposition of a gentleman’s 
property before he be dead comes under that denomination— 
and, moreover, it does not interest me.” ‘ 

“ Nonsense, my dear girl.” He would have laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, but she drew sharply away—‘“ everybody 
is interested in what concerns themselves. This half for- 
tune—no trifling bequest as you are aware—may come, I was 
about to say, your ways, and not mine; there is a chance of 
it,though not an equal chance. You know thereis. Your 
mother herself is always talking of what is to be done to the 
old manor-house in case Sir Nicholas should remember his 
godchild; though I should think, for that matter, the spiri- 
tual tie between him and you was’even more slender than the 
kinship.” 

“I do not wish to converse about Sir Nicholas Anstey’s 
will, Richard.”’ 

“ Of course not, Kate: money is doubtless not so pleasant & 
subject for a young woman like you to talk about as music, 
poetry, and the fine arts; but when money can be realised by 
verbal agreement, | am sure your mother would agree with 
me that we should not lose it for want of the words.” 

Kate uttered an exclamation half of weariness, half of down- 
right annoyance, laid down her paint-brush, and confronted 
her cousin face to tace, 

“You have been endeavouring to force this conversation 
upon me for some days, Richard; you have seen it is very dis- 
tasteful to me, and yet you persist. Well, 1 am now ready to 
listen to you ; but, remember, it is once for all.” 

“ If it annoys you, I will not proceed, Kate. Iam sure | 
beg your pardon. Let us put it off to another time.” 

* No, Richard ; now or never.” ‘ 

“ Then go on with your painting; I really cannot say what 
I have to say while you stand so, like the Sphinx waiting for 
her riddle to be answered.” 

“ You need not look at me; you can cast down your eyes 
cousin, asjyou usually do when you are speaking to people 
Please to begin.” 

Without noticing this unpromising remark except by the 
very slightest contraction of his narrow forehead, Richard 
Anstey cid ashe was bid. 

“ Do you remember, Kate, a game of cards called Fright, at 
which we two used to play when you were a child, and I hal! 
a boy and half a man?” 

“Yes. The cards were thrown on the table upon their 
faces, and we drew by turns for one agreed upon. Whoever 
got it received the half-crown that poor papa used to put in 
for the pool. 1 remember you used generally to win 
it ” 

“ Well, Kate, when, as sometimes happened, there wesgbut 
three cards left with the winning card among them qod it 
was my turn to draw, do you recollect what we useg to do 
then ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered she smiling. “ You used to propose 
to divide the stake in what you called the proper proportion 
of our chances. You gave me sixpence, and took the}two 
shillings for yourseli: you ought (I haye since discovered) to 
have only taken one-and-eightpence.” 

“1 dou’t recollect that,” observed the young man coolly; 
“ I only remember that we used to divide.” 

“LT remember both ciremumstances, Richars. Bat pray, go 
on. | coufess 1 do not feel the same interest in this allegory 
(for | suppose it is such) as I did in the game itself.” 

“ Wait a moment cousin: you will feel it presently. The 
stake that you and lL are now playing for—which we must 
play for whether we will or not—is more than half-a-crown, 
more, | am credibly‘intormed, notwithstanding what has been 
cut off from the estate, than eight thousand pounds a year. 
My chances of drawing the right card as compared to yours 
are, however, not in this instance two to one—they are more 
than twenty to one—nay, they are a hundred to one; and yet 
lam desirous to place you and myself upon exactly equal 
terms.” 

“ What! cousin? You propose to divide this property into 
two equal shares, and to give me one of them. Is that indeed 
your proposition!’ He nodded. 

“Well, Richard, allifough tt is impossible for me to enter- 
tain suca an offer for a moment, yet, believe me, 1 am most 
sensible of its generosity. It is not only overwhelming, but 
forgive me if 1 add, unexpected. It is the very fanaticism of 
chivalry, aod | have never taken you, cousin Richard, | con 
tess, for a chivalric person. Since you have thus shown your- 
selt in your true riding coloars—which under that drab great- 
coat of sagacity and calculation nobody could have guessed at 

—l also will be frank with you. I have never cared for 
money, aad notwithstanding that you have often told me that 
everybody does care, 1 fancy you will allow there is some 
truth in my protest. I donot care for it now tor my own 
sake, but | know that it would please my motber to see things 
about her a little less ruinous, and I should like her to bave 
the means of making them so. Nay, I owe you the whole 
truth for having so uncharitably misread you hitherto. We 
are in debt, Richard—not much, but still a little; and I know 
it would be an immense comfort to my mother to be set quite 
free; | should therefore be glad to feel that some small por- 
tion of my godfather’s wealth would be mine for certain. I 
think, too, it is only just and fair that such should be the case, 
for you well know that over ten thousand pounds of it were 
won of my poor father uoder circumstances not altogether 
justifiable, even on the turf.” . 

“Well, it was rather sharp practice,” assented Richard, 
smiling unpleasagtiy to himself, “ though the committee, to 
whom it was referred, decided in my uncle’s favour. Your 
father went to the Court upon the matter in person, and there 
were mutual recriminations and quite a scene ; and in conse- 
quence thereol, Sur Nicholas’s will was burned, and your good 
money went alter your father’s bad.” 

“ Jast so, Richard; then, as I may say, it would be only 
right”— : 

“Stop a bit, Kate; you mean poetically right,” interrupted 
the young man; “not legally right, of course, and far less 
morally righ¥, since upon the turt there are no morals. Let 
us quite understand one another.” 

“ By all means, Richard. [ mean that, judged by any sim- 
ple standard of justice, Sir Nicholas Anstey might well make 
restitution by bequest of that which he gained during his life- 
time by overreaching his triend.” 

“Tt was a question of ‘early information’ about the break- 
ing down of the Derby favourite,” explained the young man ; 


” 


“Sir Nicholas and your ther were partners, and one mem- 
ber of the firm gold the other.” 

“IT say, cousin,” continued the girl, with heightened colour, 
“that Use transaction was sbameful, and judged by any high 


standard—far 
ought never to have touched the money. I am not seeking to 
detract from the nobility of yonr own motives, Richard, but 
only to justify my taking advantage, in even a modified form, 
ot your handsome proposition. —I surely could not have mis- 


less by thatof such generosity as yours—he 


THE ALBION 





“you did offer to give up half whatever your uncle should 
leave you, did you not?” 

“Yes, Kate, yes.” The young man left the window-seat 
for the first time and stole his arm about his cousin’s waist; 
but she placed her hand upon his wrist, and kept him off 
with a steady grasp. With his disengaged hand, he played 
uneasily with his moustdche, and stood biting his under lip, 
the very picture of irresolution and embarrassment. “ It is 
not halt eight thousand a year, but all of that I will give you, 
Kate, if you will wy bee 2 the hand that offers it as well.” 
~“ | see,” observed Kate coldly, and with a lock of contempt 
it was impossivle to misunderstand : “there is a condition. | 
That does detract from the generosity of your proposal, Mr. 
Anstey. While deeply sensible of the exaggerated value you 
have set upon me—quite a ‘fancy price,’ 1 am sure you will 
admit to yourself upon reconsideration—I feel compelled,” 
here she courtesied gravely, “ to decline your very flattering 
offer.—Talk of ‘ Fright,’ sir! yours is rather an historical pro- 
position, borrowed trom the reconcilement of the claims of 
Zork and Lancaster by marriage. If the royal succession de- 
pended upon my compliance, I believe my answer would be 
the same ; but being only plain Kate Irby, and not a prin- 
cess of the blood, I have no hesitation in replying in the ne- 
gative.” 

“ You are cruel, Kate, unnecessarily cruel,” pleaded Richard 
Austey. “1 am more sorry than I can gay to have thus offend- 
ed you.” 

“Offended me? Nay, I am penetrated with sense of 
the honour you designed for me, not to mention the gracefulness 
of the form in which your offer was couched.” 

Her eyes sparkled, her bosom heaved, her face glowed from 
chin to brow with contemptuous passion, and yet Richard 
thought he had never seen her beauty so glorious. 

“ You have misconstrued me, cousin—cruelly misconstrued 
me,”’ said he quietly; “but I shall not attempt to exculpate 
myself. You may stand there, as you do, like the very type 
of beautiful Scorn ; but when the unbappy object is removed, 
when you come to think of this matter alone, Kate, you will 
judge me more fairly. I am quite content to wait until your 
better nature asserts itself. You will then preceive why my 
proposal took the shape it did. To have told you that I loved 
you, to have spoken of regard, respect, devotion, would have 
merely been to say Once more what (as 1 bad hoped) my every 
action, look, speech, words, have said already. But you 
thought me selfish, grasping (you have confessed as much), a 
hard man of the world, as indeed I am; but not to you, Kate, 
not to you. What is money to me, unless | win you? Heaven 
knows it, nothing! And with respect to your nghts, do you 
suppose if my uncle should be so forgetful of common justice 
as to omit the mention of you in his will, that I should 
not redress that wrong, as soon as law and lawyers could 
do it?” 

She shook her head, not contemptuously this time, only in- 
credulously. 

He felt that he was recovering lost ground. “ Suppose, 
Kate,” continued he with frankness, “ that this case were re- 
versed. Should Sir Nicholas leave you his heiress, would 
you take all the law allowed you, and leave me penni- 
less?” 

“ You know I would not, Richard.” 

* Then why attribute to me—for you are doing so,tKate, 
what in yourself would seem an incredible baseness. You 
feel you have done me wrong, I see. { do not ask you to confess 
it; it is enough tor me if you no longer misjudge me. I per- 
ceive my mistake, Kate. I have got my answer. But if we 
cannot be lovers, we are cousins, and ought to be friends. 
Come, take my hand, Kate; forgive me, aud forget this talk, 
and let us be to one another as before.” 

His supple fingers closed upon her plump, piak palm, and 
she returned their pressure. 

“ What a wreich I feel,” said he, “now you are kind. You 
promised to take me to the spot from which that sketch was 
taken. I have not been to the old ruin for years. Let 
us go, then, after lunch. To-day will be my last chance ; 
1 must start tor Anstey Court by the mail-train st latest.” 
“After lunch then, by all means,” assented she. “There 
goes the bell. I shall put my bonnet on at once. I daresay 
mamma will go with us, if you ask her.” 

A light nod and a bright smile passed between the cousins 
as Richard left the room. The reconciliation was apparently 
eff-cted, the mutual unverstanding quite complete. But no 
soouer was the door placed between them, than Kate Irby 
sank down in the chair, and hid her face in her hands. The 
large tears welled quickly through her fingers. It was her 
first offer, which always affects damsels in that manner, whe- 
ther their affections are concerned or not. But Kate’s tears 
were of a bitter sort: it is not pleasant for a young lady to be 
bid for by a suitor, at least at first hand. There is the same 
etiquette about it as about purchasing the next presentation to 
a living. 

“ He is a coarse unmannerly fellow,’ murmured Kate, “and 
I wonder how dear mamma can encourage him so.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Richard Anstey did not overhear this ebul- 
lition of feeling. 

“ By Jove!” muttered he, as he went slowly down the stairs, 
“| was very near upsetting the coach. The idea of her sup- 
posing | was going to give her old Nick’s fortune without any 
value received! But then one never knows how great a fool 
& woman may be until one tries her. She distioctly stated 
that I should have my full share of the estate, if it fell to her. 
Phat is something, at all events, though I wish I could have 
found an excuse for getting her to set it down in writing. 
And yet when I said that the money was nothing in compari- 
son with herself, I spoke as near the truth as one is in the ha- 
bit of hearing. And I'll wed Kate Irby yet; by Heaven, I 
will! This is only the first heat, and he who loses the first 
heat, don’t always lose the race. Nay, since there is no rival 
in the matter, it is Only a match against time, and I mean to 
win it.” 


————— 


RIDDLES-SECOND CHAPTER, 


In the preceding paper I have given the names of many 
famous in different ways, who have tried their hands at riddle- 
making. But whilst the riddle has the sanction of great 
names, it by no means derives its sole lustre from them. Some 
of the best riddles that I know are mous. Ihave a little 
book before Me at this moment aining more than six 
hundred of them. Some of these are old ones, but most of 
them are new, and without any name attached to them. But 
as they are printed at Shrewsbury, and are written not alone 
in English, but in Latin, French, and German, too, I have a 
shrewd suspicion as regards their authorship. I guess that 
those connected with the school there could tell us all about 
it. Be this as it may, there are riddles in the book that only 
scholars could write. Here is an elegant one in Latin, which 
even young lady-Latinists may construe, but to which is ap- 
pended a translation notwithstading :— 





understood you,” added she suddenly, in a changed voice; 
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All-conquering I was in days gone by, 
Reverse me. Now all-conquering still am 1. 
The answer is Rome, or, in Latin, Roma, which, when spelled - 
backwards, makes Amor, or love. 
Here is another specimen in Latin :— 


Frons mea floris amans est; cauda uliginio; ipsum, 
Dum loquor, heus, audis, dum legis, ecce, vides. 


My better half makes love to flow’rs, my worse to swamps ; but 


me, 
Myself—why speaking now!you hear—Lo! while you read, you 
see. 


Ver, the spring, and sus, a swine, make versus, a verse. 
Here is not a bad German riddle :— 


Vers bin ich zur Halfte, zur Halfte nur Tand; 
Errathst du mein Ganzes, so hast du Verstand. 


It is quite impossible to translate this into English. My first 
Vers, in German, means a verse: my second, Zand a toy or 
trifle ; and my whole Verstand means understanding ; 80, who 
guesses my whole has Sense or understanding. To show its 
point we must model one upon it. Here is a poor attempt in 
English, though the answer to it is in Greek :— 


|| My first haif says No—find us out says my second ; 

— my whole, and not wanting in nous you'll be reckon- 
e 

Here ia another German riddle :— 


Fin Rathsel bin ich, dunkel zu verstehn ; 
Kehe’st du mieh um, so was ich bin wirst seha ; 
Doch bin ich inmer dunkel, muss es sein, 
So lang anstromt mir Mond und Sonnenschein, 


A riddle am I hard to read aright, 
But turn me round, you bring me now to light. 
Yet I am ever dark. and still must be, 
As long as sun-or-moonshine fails on me. 


The answer is Leben, or life, which spelled backwards makes 
Nebel, or tog. . 

I will only give two short riddles in French, and those are 
not amongst the new ones in the yolume. There are plenty, 
however, in French verse, but, somehow, French verse always 
sets one’s teeth on edge, and so here is one in prose :— 


Quel évéque est le plus mal couché ? 


Perhaps it should have had a deeper meaning, not to speak it 
protanely, if put in this way—What bishop most reminds us 
of his Master? Then, L’Eveque de Senlis (sans lit) one 
well might answer. 

The other one is this :— 


Quel évéque est le plus suffrant ? 


And the ghost of Bossuet ought to tell us. But though he was, 
in every sense, L’Eveque de ean. (or Manx), it was of ills, that 
he caused and not those whicb he endured. 

The little book abounds with good riddles, and these, as I 
have said, are for the most part new, but it is no disparage 

ment to them to add that it contains some older ones quite 
equal to them. It is strange that so many of these shoul’ go 
uuclaimed. Is it from the claim being hard to prove? I was 
travelling once trom Salzburg to Munich by the Schnell, or 
more strictly speaking, the Saail-poste, with a fair young Eng- 
lish damsel and her brother. Night isthe time for sleep, says 
Mrs. Hemans, and as it came on he announced that fact by 
snoring soon very vigorously. She broke the silence in a 
much more pleasant way, and the tedious length of the jour- 
ney, let me add, by giving me 1udies sbe ately eard to 
solve. In return | told her of one I once propounded to a 
pretty widow who would not cease her funning, and whom, 
in schoolboy pbrase, it quite shut up. It was—Why a suit to 
her was surer of success than to apy spinster lady? My com- 
panion gave it up like the widow who provoked it. But when 
I gave the answer to it—Because, ask when one might, 
one could not ask a-miss—she surprised me much by 
approving of it thus—“ Ah! yes—good—very good—lI reco}- 
lect it now!” I thought, till then, it had been my own, as I 
made it expressly for the occasion. But should any one care 
to lay claim thereto I am not disposed to contest it. Perhaps, 
this, which is not quite my own, as the idea of it is borrowed 
from Punch, might have been propounded as being better in 
itself, and better suiting the occasion also. What is the worst 
kind of husbandry? When a man in clover marries a woman 
in weeds! 1 ought here to add this which 1s not my own, but 
which, perhaps, Mr. Weller, sen., had to do with; How 
long does a widow mourn for her husband’? She mourns for a 


ond. 

But whilst I would let my own riddles go unclaimed, there 
are some that are really so very good that one wonders their 
paternity should not be acknowledged. — Here is one that is 
tolerably old, and that ought to carry its author’s name as 
well a moral with it: What is majesty, robbed of its exter- 
nals? One may truly say, A jest. And yet, if I may dare to 
own it, I rather prefer those funny riddles whose moral is a 
hearty laugh. But then they should not raise a blush as well, 
as Ll once knew one of this kind do, not so much through its 
own fault, however, as through that of a fair one’s too fasti- 
dious delicacy. Some years ago, when the Dean of Hereford 
would have nothing to do with its Bishop-elect, [ was sitting 
next a young lady at dinner whom I wished to engage in 
conversation. For lack of anything better to commence with, 
L asked her if she heard the last new riddle, which just then 
was very current in society: -Why was Dr. Hampden to be 
r ded as a most inveterate bather? He was not to be kept 
out of the sea (see) by Mereweather. She laughed, and im- 
mediately asked in return if I had heard this—“ How did 
Jonah look in the whale’s—whale’s—whale’s bel——” but the 
belly seemed to stick in her throat like Macbeth’s Amen, and 
before she could get it out she looked very much like poor 
Jonah himself-~-i¢., down in the mouth, and inclined to blub- 
ber. Perhaps she rightly deemed the whole thing too coarse 
for the lips of soft and sentimental ladyship; but nevertheless 
it seems to me aclever one. It has all the merits of a good 
pun, and conundrums like this, for we ought not to call them 
riddles, albeit I have done so all along, are little more than 
puns. A thing of this kind is nothing without on, and the 
answer to it should produce on one all the effect of a good 
pun, which has, ssys Charles Lamb, “a hearty kind of pre- 
sent ear-kissing smack with it. A pun and its recognitory 
laugh must be co-instantancous ; the one is the brisk light- 
ning, the other the fierce thunder.” And so with the conun- 
drum. With the answer’s flash should come the peat of 
laughter, as it will, when the lightning is not too far-fetched. 
I have known, however, the peal to come without the flash 
being seen by all. I was spending an evening long ago 
amongst some young people who were fond of riddles, and 
when they had puzzled my poor brains enough, I gave them 
one I had just then seen in « comic paper calied the “ Man in 
the Moon,” and which, though ad by the said riddle 
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tion was, Why a drover’s piked staff was like a part of Buck- 
inghamsbire. Orf the answer to it being given, Because it 
runs into oxen and burts (Oxon and Herts), a shout of laugh- 
ter went round amongst ihe young ones, in which their father | 
and mother joined. But something there was in the father’s 
laugh that seemed suspiciqus, to his, certes, better half, as far 
as riddles were concerned ; so, looking up at his lack-lustre 
face, she said, with some eagerness, “ You see, my love, you | 
see, don’t you?” To which he very promptly replied, “ Ob, | 
dear, yes ; because itruns into Oxfordshire and Hertford- 
shire!’ Had 1 not heard this, 1 covld hardly have believed 
it; but now I can believe the story I have heard about the | 
peas and Turnham Green. So it is not enough that a riddle | 
be good ; it must have an appreciative audience. 

Some of these riddles will not bear rough handling. Here | 
is one which may give one a good laugh, but which it will 
not do to criticise too severely: A lady sent her servant to | 
buy two mackerel : he obeyed ber order to the letter; yet she 
said he had brought three fishes: how so? The answer is, 
He brought two mackerel and one smelt! Now we could say 
this, but the mistress could not, and therefore could not 
charge him with bringing ‘three fishes ; for speaking in the pre- 
sent tense, she would say, ove smells, But one mast not be 
too bard on a riddle or a joke! 

I recollect extemporizing something like this last, which is 
not open to the objection made, however inferior in other re- 
spects. I once surprised a sentimental damsel by asking her : 
Why the emotion she called Love is like my wide-awake 
hat? She gave it up; but when she heard the answer: Be- 
cause it is one of the commonest felt: she understood my 
meaning as well as the riddle’s, and found her false sentiment 
turned into a laugh. Poor girl! she was far gone in novel- 
reading then; but now she has gone much further in the 
cares of life, and by this time, I fear, has discovered Love, in- 
stead of resembling my wide-awake hat, to be more like a 
“ Highland plaid—all stuff—and very full of crosses.” 

When owning to a liking for riddles that are funny, 1 mean 
only those whose aypswers carry with them “an ear-kissing 
smack” of fun. For many there are with so little point or 
fun that I do not wonder at one I have just heard, which is: 
Why a charade is like a fir-tree? Because one may get a deal 
bored (or board) from it! Here is one, however, that is more 
thau ear-kissing, it is also most ear-boxing with its thorough 
smack: Why does @ donkey like thistles? Because he is an 
ass! It comes on one with the sharp surprise of Punch's ad 
vice to those about to marry—Don’t! Here is another, the 
answer to which bas something so ear-smacking about it that 
one hardly dare utter it to ears polite. Yet 1 know one whose 
name the world delights to honour, who would playfully joke 
his mother with this riddle—a mother whom he deeply rey- 
erenced, but whose nature was a little emotional withal. The 
question is: How to stop a woman’s crying? and the answer 
is: To dam her eyes. This, which has also to do with the 
sex whose power of talking is deemed equal to its crying, 
must surely bave been made }y some impudent young Saw- 
bones. The hardest operation in surgery, is asked, and we 
are told itis: To take the jaw out of a woman! How very 
shocking, and how very rude! And here, too, I am reminded 
of a riddie I heard many years ago, when Daniel O'Connell 
was raising against himself a storm of indignation amongst 
those who did not credit him with honesty or truth. My 
dear uncle, said a sharp young fellow to a Reverend gentle- 
man with whom | then was staying, and who had as much 











of the Parson Adams about him as his nephew had of what 
the French would call Bohemian: Can you tell me why Dan 
O'Connell is like a harp that is struck by lightning? The 
poor uncle gave it up, but on hearing the answer was taken 
go aback by it, or rather by an adjective the point of which 
ne did not see, that he only found Dreath w assent to it in this 
wise: Well, be certainly .s a Liar! (/yre.) Facit indignatio 
versus ; and in this last case, I suppose, it made a riddle. At 
least | know it can make one, for it did so in my own case 
when it led me to inquire, Why my Income-tax was like a 
performance hissed off the stage? I trust it will soon re- 
semble it in this, and not in the proper answer to the ques- 
tion. 

I have been making a selection of riddles, for I should not 
know where to begin or where to stop. Those I have given 
have beeu mostly taken at random, and as they occurred to 
me at the time. Buthere are a few that I have laughed over, 
and others may find as laughable. Why are idle schoolboys 
like postage-stamps ? When is a man thinner than a lath ?— 
this is a tolerably old one. Why are divisions in the House 
of Commons like a cold in the head? Why did Curtius leap 
into the gulf? Why was Cranmer’s fate better than Land’s? 
When is a mother sick of herchildren? What war was Jupi- 
ter waging when he could not get his boots on? When do 
you date the introduction of walking-sticks? What did Adam 
and Eve wear in Paradise? Why does a miller wear a white 
hat ?—this, too, is old; and the answer to it as smartly perti- 
nent as that to the question why a donkey eats thistles. 

After all, the riddles of the present day, though more amus- 
ing, are not more elegant than those of days gone by. What is 
neater than that which asks the difference between live fish, 
and fish alive? when even the answer may be given in sucha 
way as to puzzle the guesser still ; or, what is better than this 
old one ?— 

What a contented mind desires, 

The poor man has, the rich requires, 
The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all must carry to their graves. 


I mugp have done; and yet, before I bring this paper to a 
close, I must notice one last riddle (it shall be the last), which 
seems to me as puzzling as any, and that, too, one connected 
with its name. How comes it that to riddle signities its oppo- 
site, that is, to wn-riddle,or to solve? [tis used so by writers 
both of past and present times: thus Dryden 

Riddle me this, and guess him if you can, 
Who bears a nation in a single man ? 


We know that to riddle means also to silt, but this does not 
seem the origin of its use or mesuse. 3 

Here I must stop. I have not been writing an apology for 
the riddle, but, had this been my intention, perhaps, I could 
not have better set about it than in showing how universal it 
has been—how, in every civilised age and nation it has made 
its way, and with minds of every order—how, in the litera- 
ture of nearly every country, ancient or modern, it has found 


place—how it stands associated with eminent names in every | been in constant activity since Homeric daye. The more com- 
walk of life; and how, indeed, people of the highest culture | mon condition of volcanoes is the intermittent, such as is pre- 
have exercised their ingenuity upon it. And excuse for this| sented by Vesuvius; the most terrible that coming under 
| the phase of prolonged intermittences and paroxysmal erup- 
quires one for being witty. Wisdom and wit more often go | tions. 
together than some dull folks suppose ; and, when an apology | int 
is needed for wit, I shall be ready with one for the yiddle too. | was generally ascribed to some adventitious union of substan- 
There is a time for all things, the wise man says ; and there is | ces, who-e combination resulted in the development of intense 
a time for making riddles, and a time for solving them, as he! heat and violent eruptive action. This hypothesis has long 
himself showed by bis example. After severe occupation | been abandoned by those who have carefully studied volcan- 
comes amusement. After the serious business of the day has|oes. Nor does the upheaval theory of Humboldt and Von 


or them I should no more deem required than a wise man re- 


well-righ worried and fretted one to tears, it is good to in- 
duige in a hearty laugh. There is a time to laugh as well as 
atime tocry. Man has been well defined a laughing animal. 
No other does anything in this way. The hyena makes a 
poor attempt atil. It is this which differentiates us really 
from the brutes; for brutes can reason—and I rather suspect 
they have a conscience—and I know that they can cry, for | 
have seen the tears rolling down their cheeks—but | have 
never yet seen them laugh. True, laughing is not the great 
business of life, as some of our conundrum making wits may 
seem to think, and there are worthier riddles than any which 
they make, to exercise their ingenuity—questions of vast mo- 
ment soliciting an answer. But, when they have done their 
best at solving these, let them sit down and make merry with 
their own. j confess my sympathies are with them and not 
with those who cannot laugh. ‘Qui vit sans folie n’est pas 
si sage qu’il croit.” So, vive la bagatelie! Life would be a 
very dull affair without it. 





pee een 
VOLCANOES. 

If earthquakes have always been regarded with awe, volca- 
noes are even more fearful manifestations of the powers at- 
tributed in the fabulous mythology of antiquity to the infernal 
earth-shaking sovereign ‘“ Ennorigeus.” An examination of 
a map of the world showing the volcanic and earthquake dis- 
tricts renders it evident that there is an intimate relation 
between the two classes of phenomena. Both develop them- 
selves mainly along the’same zones, and earthquakes are in- 
variably rarer and more feeble as they recede trom the cen- 
tres of volcanic action. According to the most recent 
investigations, the known active volcanoes or habitual vents 
of volcanic energy exceed 400. These do not, however, 
include mud volcanoes, the phenomena of which are very 
distinct from those of true volcanoes. Ordinary volcanoes 
are thus classified : 
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® The largest proportion of these volcanoes are situated in 
tropical regions, very few more than 30 deg. from the equa- 
tor. But they are by no means dependent on climate, many 
in Iceland being on the grandest scale, and others in full blast 
in the antarctic regions. The loftiest eruptive cones are Sa- 
hama in Bolivia, 22,350 ft. ; and Aconcagua in Chili, 23,004 ft. 
It is a noteworthy fact with regard to volcanoes that the 
greater number occur either in islands or on coast-lines near 
the sea. Indeed the proximity of the ocean seems to be a ne- 
cessary condition for the manifestation of great volcanic phe- 
nomena. The sea water probably finds access to the foci of 
the subterranean fires, and thereby produces enormous 
volumes of vapour and occasionally water, which frequently 
accompanies eruptions On a great scale. It was indeed sug- 
gested by Sir H. Davy that if the interior of the earth con- 
tains large quantities of the unoxidated metalloids, al! the 
pb of vol might be ovcasioned by the penetra- 
tion of sea water through deep fissures. Though abandoned 








Buch now find supporters. This supposed that some upheav- 
ing force raised a portion of the earth’s crust in a dome-like 
shape, and that upon this, volcanic products were cast. Far 
more probable is the theory propounded by Mr. Darwin, who 
bas bad peculiar facilities for observing volcanic phenomena. 
He maintains that volcanoes are caused by subterranean 
1. and says in his highly interesting, work on coral 
reeis :— 


It may be considered as almost established that volcanoes are 
often [not necessarily always} present in those areas where the 
subterranean motive power has lately forced, or is now forcing 
outwards the crust of the earth, but that they are invariably ab- 
ont in those where the surface has lately subsided, or is still sub- 
siding. 


Sir C. Lyell conceives that aqueous and igneous agents may 
be regarded as antagonistic forces labouring incessantly to re 
duce the inequalities, and he adds : 


I have come to the conviction that upheaval has nowhere play 

ed such a dominant part in the cone and crater-making proces®, 
as to warrant the use of the term ‘* Elevation Craters,’’ instead of 
cones and craters of eruption. Such a desiguation, as well as the 
theory implied by it, would be alike inappropriate in the case of 
all the igneous mountains which | have seen, whether in Bicily or 
in the volcanic district of Naples, central France, or, lastly, Mad 

eira and the Canaries. 


The ‘| -~ quantity of matter ejected from volcanoes is 
amazing. e have only to look at the vast extent and depth 
gf the scorim and of lava cast forth by one eruption of magni- 
tude, to realize the formation of cones and craters and the ac- 
cumulation on volcanic mountains of enormous layers of mat- 
ter. During the famvuus eruption of Cotopaxi in 1533, witness- 
ed by th: Spaniards under Sebastian de Belelcazar, the plain 
around the foot of the mountain was strewed through a radius 
of fifteen miles and more, with great fragments of rock, many 
of which measured as much as nine feet in diameter; and 
Humboldt tells us of one rock weighing upwards of 200 tons, 
as having been launched into the air to a height of several 
hundred feet during an eruption of this voleano. The force 
required to produce these results, is almost bewildering to our 
senses ; it may be explained however by the power of heat. 
Bacon long ago cast considerable light on the phenomena of 
volcanoes as connected with heat in his Nooum Organum, 
where he says: 


Heat is a motion expansive restrained and acting in its strife 
upon the smaller particles of bodies. But the expansion is thus 
modified ; tor while it expands all ways, it has at the same time 
an inclination upwards, And the struggle in the particles is 
modified also ; it is not sluggish but hurried and with violence, 


Now, when we bear in mind that a mere scratch on the 
surface of our globe, which is nearly 8,000 miles in diameter 
(for 80 the depth of only one mile musi be considered) brings 
us, to a temperature of 150 deg., we have only to descend in 
imagination to the still comparatively slight depth of twenty 
miles to find the earth’s crust red-hot, while, if the temperature 
continues to increase regularly according to the same law, we 
should come at no very gréat depth beyond on a liquid sea of 
fire.* But it is probable that this molten mass is at a greater 
distance from us than this theory would place it. Astronomi- 
cal calculations tend to prove that the crust of the earth is at 
least 800 miles thick, and that the coating of our globe must 
be extremely solid and rigid to enable our planet to preserve 
its figure. But the further we remove the seat of the subter- 
ranean force from us, the more must we be struck by its great 
power. Earthquakes are indeed terrific evidence of mysteri- 





by its distinguished author, this hypothesis with some im- 
ortant modifications was entertained by the late Dr. Dau- 
ny and other geologists. It is certain that water plays a 

most important part in volcanic phenomena, elastic vapors 
supplyiog the principal motive force of upheavals. Although 
upwards of 400 volcanoes have been noted it is probable that 
many more exist. For, independently of the fact that a large 
portion of the earth’s subaerial surface has not yet been ex- 
plored, the far more extensive subaqueous area doubtless con- 
tains several volcanic vents which have not yet raised an 
eruptive orifice visibly above the surface of the ocean. Gra- 
ham’s Island, which rose out of the sea from a depth of 100 ft, 
in a few days, and attained a height of 200 ft. and a circum- 
ference of three miles, is an illustration on a large scale of one 
of these sea volcanoes. 

One of the most striking features of volcanoes is their re- 
markable linear distribution. They traverse both hemis- 
pheres in a great arched curve, commencing at Terra del 
Fuego (the land of fire), running up the entire western fringe 
of that continent, almost to Behbring’s Straits, crossing the 
North Pacific through the Aleutian chain of isles, and 
descending tbence southwardly along the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, to the Mo- 
luccas, from which two lines branch, one enclosing Borneo in 
a semicircular sweep to the west and north, and continuing 
through Java and Sumatra to the Andaman Islands, and into 
Burma, in which last “ wreath of islands” there are no less 
than 109 lofty fire-emitting mountains—the other threading 
Papua and Saloman and New Hebrides Islands to New Zea- 
land, @hence it seems continued in Victoria Land almost to the 
South Pole. Thus, not a day passes on our globe without 
witnessing volcanic phenomena. Heaving volcanoes are in 
full blast throughout Japan ; the normal state of that coun- 
try is indeed that of chronic convulsion, and there is no sign 
of diminishing vigour in the volcanic centres. The Japanese 
islands may be said to rest on treacherous ribs of granite 
which crust over 3 mighty sea of molten lava, and so tre- 
mendous is the subterranean force in that region that during 


and the harbours were scoured out to their bottoms. Mr. 
Scrope, who bas made voleanoes his special study, distin- 
guishes their phenomena by three general phases : 

1. That in which the volcano exists incessantly in outward 
eruption—phase of permanent eruption. 

2. That in which eruptions, rarely of any excessive violence, 
continue in a comparatively tranquil manner for a considerable 
time, and alternate with brief intervals of repose—phase of mo- 
derate activity. 

3. That in which eruptive paroxyems of intense energy alter- 
nate with len&thened periods of complete external inertness— 
phase of prolonged intermittences. 


Very few volcanoes are in a state of permanent eruption ; 
the most remarkable example is that of Stromboli, which has 





When geological research was in its infancy, volcanic action 


the eruptions of 1854, men-of-war at anchor were spun round, | ‘ 


ous dynamic laws; but it is only when the sutterranean ex- 
ansive,force breaks through the earth’s crust, and after vio- 
ent earth throes a volcano becomes active, that we obtain a 
just idea of the forces at work in nature’s secret labora- 
tory. 

A grand example of the tremendous action of this force may 
be seen in the Monte Nuovo of the Phlegrewan fields, which 
was formed, in September 1538, on the site of the Lucrine 
Lake, once famous fof its oysters. The eruption continued 
without intermission two days and two nights, and on the 
third day people climbed to the top of the new hill 440 feet 
higb, and looked int® the crater 421 feet deep, within which 
stones were boiling up. The mountain has remained quiescent 
ever since that period. On the other hand, the volcano of ‘Iz- 
alco in Central America rose suddenly to the height of 1,600 
feet on February 23, 1770, and has remaived since in such con- 
stant activity as to serve as a beacon 40 mariners. The vyol- 
cano of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, is another amazing evidence 
of subterranean force. In 1815.it yielded ashes and scori sul- 
ficient to form three mountains, each equal in cubic contents 
to Mont Blanc, or to cover the whole of Germany with scorie 
two feet deep. ; 

But even more tremendous is the voleano of Mauna Loa, a 
huge dome shaped mountain in Hawaii, nearly 14,000 feet 
above the sea, formed chiefly by the repeated cutflows of a 
highly liquid lava boiling up and cascading over the lips of a 
central vent at itssummit. The phenomeda of this voleano 
are on the most stupendous scale. The highest crater, which 
is circular, 8,000 feet in diameter, and 830 feet deep, is fre- 
quently filled by the welling up of the lava from the vents at 
its botiom. During one of the latest eruptions the lava stream 
extended sixty-five miles, and averaged four miles in width, 
and twelve feet in depth. Its discharge was accompanied by 
columns of fire, scorize of filamentous lava (called Pele’s hair), 
and dense vapour which towered over the crater to the height 
of 800 feet for twenty days, darkening the sun and obscuring 
every object a few yards distant ; while from the surface of 
the lava currents, clouds of stream rolled upwards. On this 

ion it is calculated that within ten months 15 400,000,000 
cubic feet of molten matter were blown out of the crater, and 
that the lava overflowed an area of 200,000 acres in the same 
period of time. The lava in this gigantic crater rarely remains 
long at the seme level. It sometimes rises to the lip of the 
crater, at other times sinks entirely out of sight. The subsi- 
dence leaves irregular shelves or ledges around the walls of 
the crater. The eruption in 1840 of Kilawea, fifteen miles from 
Mauna Loa, was, if possible, more appalling. The wonderful 
crater of this volcano is of an irregular elliptical figure, seven 
miles round, and 1,430 feet deep. It became full in the latter 
part of 1839 of bojling lava more or less crusted over, and sud- 








* The most elaborate and reliable observations on the tempera- 
ture of the earth’s crust are those undertaken by Mr. W. Fairbairn 
during the sinking of the Astley Pit of the Dukenfield Colliery in 
Cheshire. The observations were carried on over a period of ten 
years, and were concucted with great care. The total depth at- 
tained was 2,'51 feet, and the resuits are as follows: 

The iavariabie temperature at a depth of IW4¢ ft , 51 deg. 

Between 693 ft. and 710 ft. the temperature was 58 deg. 
osm een 710 and 927 ft. the rate of increase was 1 deg. for every 

2.4 ft. 

Between 927 and 1,257 ft. the rate was 1 deg. for 60 ft. 

Between 1,257 and 1,839 ft. the rate was 1 deg for 86 deg, 1 ft. 

Between 1,889 and 2,055 ft. the rate was B deg for 65.6 tt. 

And the mean of the whole series of observations gives 1 deg. 











for every 83.2 ft. 
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denly in 1840 the tremendous caldron was emptied by means 
of lateral vents. A lava stream four miles wide and thirty 
miles in length was formed in seventy hours, and for the space 
of fourteen days it plunged in a vast fiery cataract one mile 
wide over a precipice fifty feet in height into the sea, where it 
formed three islands, and killed immense numbers of fish. 

Vast, however, as is this crater, it is but a tiny cup com- 
pared to those craters with which the moon’s surface is 
crowded. The crater of Copernicus is forty-five miles in di- 
ameter, and its depth, according to computations made by aid 
of the most powerful modern telescopes, is no less than 11,- 
300 feet, while the height of the wall above the general sur- 
face of the moon is 2,650 feet. The tremendous energy of the 
eruptive forces which created such a volcano as this, staggers 
our senses, and those who have enjoyed a good telescopic sur- 
vey of this lunar phenomenon doubtless will remember its un- 
earthly grandeur. It is very remarkable, too, how great! 
certain areas on the moon’s surface resemble terrestrial vol- 
canic regions, The lunar mountain Gassendi is very similar 
to the extinct volcanic district of Auvergne, and there is even 
a greater resemblance between the volcanic region of Vesu- 
vius and the Phlegreean fields, and the Mount Maurolycus, 
with its numerous atjoining craters. The moon indeed, at 
least as respects the hemisphere which alone we are able to 
contemplate, presents the appearance of a burnt-out globe 
once imbued with volcanic life and an intense outward activ- 
ity, probably with seas and an atmosphere now dried up and 
extinct. Strange that this orb of whose brilliance poets so 
sweetly sing, and whose reflected light is the charm of our 
nights, should in reality be a burnt-out globe. Thinking thus, 
may we not imagine that it our world shou!d not be destroyed 
in the manner pointed out by the new meteoric theory ot the 
sun’s heat, but become a dead planet, it may too, like the 
moon, shine brilliantly to other worlds, the inhabitants of 
which will perhaps gaze curiously on the craters and ridges 
—the bones, so to speak—of our globe, and speculate on what 
manner of people once lived upon it. 

The recent eruption of Leon may be cited as a strong in- 
stance of the apparently undiminished power of subterranean 
force. The phenomena commenced on November 27, 1867, 
by 4 series of explosions which shook the earth throughout a 
large area. The volcano then discharged vast quantities of 
black sand, and a column of flame and smoke, which appear- 
ed from Leon to be sprinkled by meteor-like spots, rose to a 
height of 3,000 feet. These spots proved to be rocks from four 
to five feet in diameter. The discharge of sand continued un- 
til the morning of November 30, and was of such density that 
the surrounding country to a distance of above fifty miles 
from the volcano was covered by it. The forest for rogues 
around the volcano is represented as being écarred and maim- 
ed by the swift falling showers of keen edged sand and stones, 
and for half a mile from the cone trees are levelled with the 
ground. The volcano was prodigiously active for sixteen 
days, and now in its repose is a most instructive field for the 
geologist. Indeed no volcanic region presents a more inter- 
esting study than the plain of Leon. Twenty volcanic cones 
may be seen from the town, and the entire country rises up, 
a8 it were, in the terrible evidence of what Nature can do in 
her hottest and fiercest wrath. No wonder that the Mexi- 
cans invoked the aid of their gods against the mysterious 
power of the numerous volcanoes which desolated their coun- 
try. It is related that Tezozomoc, the high priest of the 
Mexicsns, gave aloe leaves inscribed with sacred characters 
to persons who had to journey among the volcanoes, which 
were supposed to have the effect of protecting them from in- 
jury. The legend bas been used by Southey in his * Madoc :” 

So may ye safely pass 
Between the mountains, which in endless war, 
Hurtle with horrible uproar, and frush 
Of rocks, that meet in battle, 


But though we must go far from our country to witness 
volcanic phenomena on a stupendous scale, in these days of 
facile travel it may be said that we have a volcano almost at 
our door, second to few in physical interest, and surpassing 
all others in historical association¢. Do the wells dry up, or 
does the earth quake in the south of Italy, you are sure to be 
told that the agent is Vesuvius, and indeed this volcano occu- 
pies a large and important chapter in the history of Italy. 
The ores Ouesouron ot Strabo and the Vesevus of the Romans, 
its volcanic charagter is recognized by ancient geographers. 
But though Diodorus Siculus, who was born on the flanks of 
Etna about 50 B.C., writes of Vesuvius as volcanic, and Vitru- 
vius, who lived in the Augustan age, mentions a tradition in 
his day that the mountain bad emitted flames; Strabo, who 
wrote a few years later, describes it as having a truncated 
cone with a barren and ashy aspect full of cavern-like hollows, 
yee apparently by fire which had now become extinct. 
All trustworthy evidence points to the conclusion that before 
the tremendous eruption that destroyed Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, Vesuvius was quiescent. Velleius Patefoulus, and 
Plutarch, in his life of Crassus, give a curious account of the 
escape of the Thracian general Spartacus from the Romans, 


which incidentally throws considerable light on the condi- 
tion of the mountain, A.U.C, 681. It is tothe effect that 
Spartacus and his followers having eucamped within the cra- 
ter, Clodius besieged vim in his strange retreat by ocenpying 
the pass leading within the crater, and thus cutting off as be 


supposed ibe only meaus of «scape. The gladiators, however, 
made ladders of the vines which they found growing within 
the crater of such a length and so strong that they were en- 
abled to descend “from the top of the hill to the very bot- 
tom,’’ which we must assume to mean from the lip of the cra 
ter, which must have been nearly vertical, to the base of the 


cone. The Romans, adds the account, “ having no suspicion 
of this movement, were assailed in the rear by the gladiators, 
who had marched round the mountain, and were put to flight, 


with the loss of their whole camp.” This relauion tur'her 
Jeads to the inference that Somma, which now forms the 
north peak of the mountaiv, was part of the wall of the ori- 
ginal crater outside which the gladiators descended. 

It was during the reign of Nero, A.D. 63, that Vesuvius 


first began to show signs that the subterranean fires were pot 
extinguished. In that year the earth around the mountain 
was convulsed to such a degree that portions of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were cestroyed. The following year another 
violent earthquake injured Naples, and destroyed the theatre 
where Nero had been acting a few minutes before its over- 
ibrow, A succession of earthquakes followed extending over 
ixteen years, increasing in violence until the year 79, when 
they gave place to the tremendous eruption which destroyed 


Pompeii and Herculaneum. The younger Pliny, in his cele- 


brated letter on this occasion, gives an account of his uncle’s 
death by this eruption, He tells us that the court in Pompei! 
adjoining the room in which bis uacle was sleeping became 
so quickly filled with ashes that had the sleeper tarried looger 
he could not have been got away alive. Aprd when he es- 
caped from the doomed city, the stones and ashes fell in such 
prodigious showers, occasioning a deeper darkness than that 


of the blackest night, that he and bis companions became per- 


plexed, and being further affected by the noxicus vapours 
that poisoned the air, he fell down and died. A notable fea- 
ture of this memorable eruption was the enormous volumes 
of steam which were blown off from the crater and which, 
mixed with lapille, fell on the surrounding country. The re- 
sult was the formation of mud or volcanic alluvium which 
penetrated into places where neither scorie nor stones could 
enter, and by which Herculaneum was destroyed. The effect 
of this tremendous eruption was to break down the western 
wall of the crater and to destroy the entire side of the moun- 
tain next to the sea, leaving as the only remains of the an- 
cient crater the little ridge on the south flank known to visi- 
tors as La Pedimentina, and that portion of the wall which 
under the name of Somma encircles about two-fifths of the 
present cone. After this tremendous paroxyem an interval of 
tranquillity seems to have ensued. which lasted until 203, 
when a second eruption took place.* Fifty-six other erup- 
tions bave occurred at various intervals ranging from one year 
to nearly three hundred, from the date of that which destroyed 
Pompeii to the present time. The most notable of these were 
in 472, when the villages erected on the site of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were destroyed, and the ashes fell as far as Con- 
stantinople and Tripoli; in 1036°when a broad and deep 
stream of lava reached the sea; in 1631 when 1,800 persons 
were killed ; in 1737 when the volcano emitted an enormous 
quantity of white ashes, and vapours issued from the crater 
and fissures of so noxious a nature that many men and beasts 
were killed by them; in 1766, when the mountain was in a 
state of tremendous activity from March until December, 
vomiting enormous volcanic bombs and vast lava streams ; in 
1779 when the destruction of Naples was apprehended ; and 
in 1793, when the eruption continued with scarcely any inter- 
mission, from February in that year until July 1794. This 
eruption was remarkable for the extraordinary height to which 
rocks emitted from the crater were carried, many attaining 
the elevation of 2,000 ft., and also for the enormous streams 
of lava that flowed from fifteen different sources, aad joining 
in one stream from 12 to 40 ft. in thickness advanced 380 ft. 
into the sea. This current, which may still be examined at 
Torre del Greco, was only six hours passing from the crater 
to the sea, and the heat was so great that the sea water was 
boiling one hundred yards from the termination of the new 
lava promontory. Considerable loss of life occurred at Torre 
del Greco, which was destroyed, but although the Neapolitan 
Government did all in their power to induce the inhabitants 
to rebuild their town on a safer site, they refused to abandon 
the old locality. Indeed, so rooted are the citizens of Torre 
del Greco to their unfortunate town, that the Neapolitans have 
a joke on their own exemption from the misfortunes of their 
neighbours: “ Napoli fa li peccati, e la Torre li paga.” 

The most imposing eruption during this century occurred 
in October, 1822. For nearly twelve days ashes and stones 
fell in one continued shower. The atmosphere was so filled 
with these and by augitic sand, that dey was converted into 
night. Darkness prevailed as far even as Amalfi, where the 
ashes fell to a depth of several inches. One mass of lava, 
many tons in weight, was thrown into the gardens of the 
Prince of Ottaiano, three miles distant. The hot equeous va- 
pour which issued from the crater during the eruption, dif- 
fused itself through the atmosphere, and formed, on cooling, 
a dense cloud which enveloped the column of aehes aud fire 
that rose 10,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The formation 
of the cloud and the sudden condensation of vapour greatly 
increased the electric tension. Flashes of forked lightning 
darted in all directions from the column of ashes, while the 
rolling thunder might be clearly distinguished from the deep 
rumbiing sounds within the volcano. Ta no known and re- 
corded eruption has the play of the electric torees been so 
powerfully manifested as on this occasion. In the middle of 
the eruption the great cone suddenly fell in with a loud crash, 
causing the crater to assume the form ofan irregular gulf three 
miles in circumference, and neatly 2,000 ft. in depth, the sides 
of which were so steep, and the quantity of bydrosulphuric 
and hydrochloric acid gas emitted from them 80 great, that 
descent to the bottom of the crater was impossible. 

A notable fact in the history of Vesuvius is that, with few 
exceptions, when it has been quiescent, Etna has been more 
or less active. Indeed, during the whole of the eighteenth 
century, the two volcanoes appear to have alternated in their 
actions, leading to the unavoidable inference that subterra- 
nean channels of communication exist between them. It also 
appears that Ischia, which, with the exception of emitting 
sulphur, may be said to have been tranquil for the last two 
thousand years, had been active during the repose of Vesu- 
vius before the Christian era, and that the volcanic district 
near Naples, known as the Phlegreean fields, is always more 
or less active when Vesuvius is dormaut. Naples, indeed, 
lies between two dangerous neighbours. A straight line 
drawn between Vesuvius and the Solfatara cuts a portion of 
the city, and thus were the volcanic vents of Vesuvius and the 
Phieg: wan fields to be closed the capital of South Italy would 
be seriously imperilled. 

The priocipal facts established by the iy 4 Vesuvius 
are that when the crater is nearly full, the voléino may be 
expected to be svon active, while, on the other band, when 
the crater is nearly empty, 80 immediate eruption is to be 
apprehended. The diminution of the water in the springs 
sud wells around Vesuvius all indicates an approaching 
eruption. 

M. Claire Deville, who has made volcanic phenomena his 
special study, states that there exists a constant and certain 
relationship between the degree of intensity of an eruption 


three square miles round Vesuvius a gréater number of simple 
minerals have been found than in apy spot of the same di- 
mensions on the surface of the globe.” The minerals thrown 
out by Vesuvius are hornblende, augite, mica, breislakite, so- 
dalite, magnetic iron, and leucite. Somma produces, in addi- 
tion to these, many others. Mr. Sorby, well known for his 
microscopical examination of rocks, states that all the lavas 
which he has examined contain water, which leads to the in- 
ference that the vapour which they held at the time of their 
formation was that of water.— Condensed from Fraser's Mag. 





ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM«s 


St. Paul's Magazine for May, contains an article on the 
above subject, from which we extract the following : 

Journalism, then, is not the power which some of its inju- 
dicious admirers are apt to imagine. It is certainly not the 
voice of a body of independent philosophers, employed from 
sheer public spirit in educating the public mind. It is not the 
oracular preaching of a race of superior beings, defended by 
their anonymous veil from the pressure of public prejudice, 
and being able to apply to the shifting affairs of the day a ctit- 
icism instinct with the lofty principles of eternal justice. The 
power exercised by the press finds no external fulcrum from 
which to move the eartb. It isa machinery for methodising 
and rendering articulate the confused utterances of what is call 
ed public opinion; but it does not dictate them. Rather, it 
reminds 11s of a device which, in infinite variety of applications, 
is the foundation of the spirit-rapping art of these days, and 
ot innumerable oracle-mongers of ancient and modern times. 
The trick consists in extracting from the questions addressed 
to you the necessary materials for the answer, and then giving 
it with all the air of independent wisdom. The suppliant at 
the shrine is sc struck by a mysterious awe that he has seldom 
the coolness to discover that the prophet gives no real proof 
of extraneous knowledge, and the spirit-rapper does not ob- 


quiries. Just so the reverent “constant reader” is delighted 
by the confirmation afforded to his views by the journal in 
which ke trusts. It never occurs to him that the prejudices of 
himself and the fifty thousand duplicates of himself who read 
the paper are the primary cause of the views which it adopts. 
In short, the public whisper confused guesses and opinions in 
to a kind of ingenious acoustic machine, and mistake the echo 
which comes back for the utterance of independent wisdom. 

Suppose, then, that we take a newspaper written for the in- 
telligent classes, which reflects to a great extent the opinions 
of its constituency, and refrains fram uttering what we may 
call unmarketable sentiments. The accusation against it seems 
to come to this. In the first place, it is so far bad as it is an 
impostor. If anybody believes that he is listening to an oracle 
ot superhuman wisdom he is mistaken, and may be liable to 
sundry delusions. So far, again, as the writers in it speak 
against their conscience, they are, of course, guilty of a demor- 
alising compliance. But it must be added that the writers 
need not necesgarily be guilty of such compliances as can fairly 
be called criminal. If a man chooses on the whole to act with 
& party, he need not swallow every point in its platform. A 
member of Parliament may follow Mr. Gladstone without 
adopting all his opinions upon Church rates or University re-- 
form. A writer may contribute to a paper which he holds to 
have, on the whole, a healthy tendency, though he may dis- 
approve of many of the views it advocates. The extent of the 
responsibility incurred by contributors is doubtless a delicate 
point for casuists; but a man must condemn himself to be an 
unpracticable member of society who refuses to co-operate 
with any body because some of its ends are distasteful vo nim. 
The puritans upon this question apparently hold that a writer 
is bound to avoid all responsibility by sigring his own name 
to what he writes, and thereby distinctly limiting his approval to 
his own statements. Such a doctrine seems to be overstrained, 
as there is certainly in practice no such understanding. Asa 
matter of fact, there is probably no journal of note which does 
not employ many able contributors who differ from it widely 
on many important questions. To mention one simple illus- 
tration ;—every one who can read between the lines may see 
that many writers in some of our ablest papers hold opinions 
about religion of which the British public would not endure 
the open avowal. A man may have a tendency to extremely 
liberal opinions, the expression of which would render a jour- 
nal hopelessly suspect with the steady-going purchasers of the 
journal, and be content perhaps with hinting them,—perhaps 
with avoiding those particular topics, and writing upon those 
political or social questions which he can touch without re- 
serve. It is difficult to see in what way he is —_ay than 
a member of Parliament who votes with a party, although he 
is in advance of the mass of its supporters. ‘The assertiqn that 
he is acting upfairly rests upon the assumption that he becomes 
identified in all respects with the anonymous entity of which 
he is a fractional part. But as the assumption does not in the 
least correspond with the facte, it seems unreasonable that it 
should be forced upon him. No one can hold it, except peo- 
ple who are ignorant of the whole workings of the machinery. 
They may imagine a tacit contract which Goes not really 
exist, but it does not thereby become binding upon the sup- 
posed parties to it. : 

At any rate, it isa fact that there is a great deal of honest 
and vigorous writing in newspapers by anonymous writers 
who would entirely repudiate any sympathy with many of the 
opinions which those newspapers represent. e have been 
led hitherto, by the course of our argument, to Gwell upon the 
i i and the empty brag apparent in some journal- 





and the nature of the gaseous elements ejected from vol 
apertures. According to this theory, in an eruption of maxi- 
twum intensity, the predominant volatile product is chloride 
of sodium accompanied by other products of soda and potas 
sium; in those of a second degree hydrochloric acid and 
chioride of iron predominate; in a third class of eruption by- 
drosulphuric acid and the salts of ammonia prevail, and in the 
last class of all nothing is found but steam, carbonic acid, and 
combustible gases. Thus complete eruptions are of four de- 
grees of intensity, Whea a great eruption like the present 
one of Vesuvius follows in its ordinary decreasing march it 
passes successively through these four different phases in pro- 
portion as it becomes weaker and weaker. 

The height of the eruptive cone of Vesuvius varies consi- 
derably; the most authentic measurements made at various 
times vary from 3,400 to 4,327 feet. [t was formerly asserted 
that upwards of eighty distinct minerals were to be found in 
the products of the great subterranean laboratory of this vol 
cano, and though recent careful researches have reduced the 
number to about forty, the fact remairs “that in an area of 


* During this period of tranquillity we are informed that the 
sides of the crater became overgrown with brusbwood and forest 
trees, and that the crater itself became the haunt of wild boars. 
It will be remembered by those who visited Naples some years 
ago that the crater of the extinct volcano of Astroni was selected 
by the ex-King of Naples as a preserve for his wild boars and 





other animals. 


ism. But it would be — unreasonable to admit that that 
is the main characteristic of the profession. On the contrary, 
we believe that from whatever point we regard the subject, 
there is abundant proof of honest and vigorous purpose. Jour- 
palists are so well qualified to blow their own trumpets that 
we need not insist at length upon their merits. We may say, 
however, that they do in fact discharge very fairly the func- 
tion of which they are apt to boast; that they denounce griev- 
ances, and secure a full discussion of every shade of political 
opinion. One of the most significant faults of our system is 
that the assault upon abuses is left so much to the hands of 
journalists. 1t seems to be the duty of ministers first to over- 
look grievances, then to deny their existence, then to declare 
that they had always known them, and would have remedied 
them sooner if it had not been for the interference of sensation 
writers. In most points of view this is highly unsatisfactory ; 
but it certainly implies that newspapers are a great and im- 
portant agency at the present day. It is, perhaps,pot much 
credit to them to discharge a duty which brings them imme- 
diate profit, but it can hardly be denied that they discharge 
it with great spirit. Again, they do secure the discussion of 
all new principles, not without much unfair t and 
more unfair ridicule, but still so as to be a most effectual agen- 
cy for disseminating new ideas, even by means of opposition. 
And to take higher ground, we may say confidently that there 





is much anonymous writing in newspapers of really high pur- 
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pose and genuine sincerity. We will not refer to particulaT 
cases, but we should bave no hesitation in asserting that to 
look for an honest vindication of important truths we should 
turn to certain writers in the anonymous press much sooner 
than to speeches of politicians or sermons of bishops, or even 
to the great mass of non-anonymous literature. Nearly all 
the writers for whose honesty we have the highest respect 
have at least begun in this field. 
signs of weaknesa when they first felt the temptations which 
came with a more public popularity. And, indeed, it must be 
admit.ed that many men speak more freely and forcibly when 
they have no chance of ingratiating themselves with a public 
which does not even know their names. It would be easy, 
though invidious, to refer 1o many men who seem to have been 
spoilt precisely by that influence which is supposed to impose 
upon them a healthy responsibility. The demagogue develops 
his worst qualities when he flatters the mobin hiv proper per- 
son, and receives in return a due tribute of compliment ; and 
there are demagogues who address a mob of loftier claims, and 
with even greater powers of corruption than belong to the ad- 
wirers of Mr. Beales. When itis asserted that journalists take 
advantage of the veil to express dishonest opinions, it should 
be added that they are rege | free from one of the 
greatest incitements to dishonesty. They avoid the dangers 
which surround the popular preacher, whether in a pulpit or 
on the stump. It may be difficult to say whether the collect- 
ive body called a newspaper flatters its constituents more or 
less grossly than the avowed demagogues of the upper or the 
lower classes. But it certainly gives room for much honest 
plain-speaking from men who have no desire to become idols 
or martyrs. And this is the obvious advantage of the system 
of anonymous writing. It opeus on the easiest terms a tribute 
for a great mass of men who have really something to say, but 
who do not care, for various reasous, to enter a public arena 
with all the disagreeable concomitants inseparable from such 
notoriety. 
SS Sa 


CAUSES OF THE RECENT FINANCIAL CRISIS ° 
IN CANADA. 


The Select Committee appointed to enquire into and report 

upon the causes of the recent financial crisis in the Province of 
Ontario, have receatly submitied the following as their Second 
—or their revised and condensed—Report to the Senate of Ca- 
nada:— 
* * That the gentlemen coanected with the management 
of Banks in Ontario, who have given evidence, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Paton, of the Bank of British North America, are 
usanimous in stating :— 

That general prosperity prevailed in Ontario in October last 
when the financial crisis unexpectedly occurred in that Pro- 
vince, 

That while it continued, it was severe and alarming; and that 
the best interests of the Province were placed in serious peril. 

That it was attended with public distrust in the Bank Note 
Currency of the country, as evidenced by a run upon several 
of the Banks, and general and great depreciation in the value 
of the staple products of that Province. 

That this state of things continued until the Government an- 
pounced that the Notes of all the Banks, except those of the 
Bank of Upper Canada, and the Commercial Bank, would be re- 
ceived in payment of public dues. 

That the primary cause of the crisis was the suspension of the 
Commercial Bauk of Canada. 

Tbat, in their opinion, the crisis was aggravated by the course 
pursued by the Bank of Montreal, io refusing to receive, in cer- 
tain cases, the Notes of other specie-psying Banks, except on 
collection. (Mr. Paton of the Bank of British North America, 
and Mr. Cassels of the Gore Bank, express opinions different 
from the majority of the Bankers upon this poiat—which will 
be particularly seen on reference to their evidence ) 

That under the Provisions of the Provincial Note Act of 1866, 
tbe Bank of Montreal, having withdrawa its circulation and sub- 
stituted for them the Notes of the Province, it was no longer in 
terested, in common with the other kindred institutions in main- 
taining unimpaired, the credit of all > and that the effect of that 
Act was to place the interests of the Bank of Montreal, the most 
powerful monied Institution in Canada and the Fiscal agent of 
the Government, io antagonism to those of the other Banke, * * 

That your Committee furtber submit, that much valuable in- 
formation on the important subject of Currency and Banking, 
will be found in the answers to questions Nos. 16, 17 and 18, 
in the evidence presented wita their First Report. 

That it will there be seen that the Bankers are almost unani- 
mous in condemning the existing Provincial Note Act, giving 
their reasons therefor, very fully. 

That they are equally unanimous in stating, that in their opin- 
ion it would be for the general interests of the country to return 
tothe banking system as it existed before the passing of the 
Provincial Note Act, with additional guarantees for the certain 
redemption of bank-notes on demand ; limiting the issue of the 
rame ; providing greater security to depositors ; recommending 
that an improved Form of Return be made by the Banks; sug- 
gesting a Government inspection, and other amendments. 

That your Committee recognize it as one of the first duties of 
Government, to provide a secure currency—one that will com- 
mand the largest measure of public confidence, and be conver- 
tible into coin on demand. 

That your © ittee are of op that the extension of the 
Bank of issue system, now partially in operation, would be un- 
suited to the requirements of the country, and injurious to its 
best interests. « 

That your Committee venture to express the hope that the 
Government may rec 1 to Parli t, a return to the 
system which formerly existed (improved as suggested in the 
evidence submitted and already referred to herein), and under 
which Canada attained to great prosperity. 

That if the financial requirements of the Dominion should in- 
duce the Government to desire the introduction of a pew system, 
including the taking possession of the currency of the country 
(which your Committee would strongly deprecate), then your 
Committee would recommend that the issue of the paper cur- 
rency be based upon the deposit with the Government of public 
securities of the Dominion, under a system somewhat analogous 
to that of the National Bank system of the neighbouring United 
Statee, but redeemable on demand—the Government regulating 
the issue under the autbority o! Parliament ; the Banks through 
which the notes are issued, being responsible for their instant 
redemption. 

That your Committee beg leave to express the opinion, that in 
view of the early expiration of the Bank Charters, it is highly 
desirable that the Government policy on Currency and Banking 
should be settled and announced as speedily as possible. 

That should any material change in the system be proposed, 
your Committee suggest that it be introduced very gradually 
and with great caution, in order to afford opportanity for observ 
ing its effects upon the interests of the couvtry, and time to in- 
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turns, a8 at present required from the Banks are not as full and 
particular as the interests of the public and shareholders require, 
beg respectfully, to recommend that the annexed form be sub- 
stantially adopted for the Returns of all the Banks of the Do- 
minion; and that in consideration of the importance of the 
matter, an Act be passed during the present Session, requiring 
them to adopt it, 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

D. L. Macrrerson; Chairman. 
Senate Committee Room, 28th April, 1868. . 
The Chairman, afier submitting the report of the Committee 
proceeded to explain the points in a very lucid and intelligible 
manver ; and concluded his remarks by saying :— 


“He hoped the Government would not oppore the adoption of 
the report, but he had strong fears that the Government were 
inclined to extend the Dominion note system, which was un- 
suited to the wants of the country. He did not suppose the Go- 
vernment bad any desire but to serve the best interests of the 
country, and it was the duty of the members of the House to bring 
before them what they believed would attain that object. That 
was what he had new been endeavouring to do, therefore he 
hoped the report would be adopted, and he thought it could not 
fail to have a beneficial effect upon the country. Jt will show to 
the other House that we are in favour of ‘a return to our former 
system of banking and currency, with some additional guaran- 
tees which be had endeavoured to explain, but failing that, if 
the government desire a system to give them a larger amount of 
the capital of the country, thea the opiaion of the House would 
be in favour of something analogous to the national banking 
system of the United States.” 





ee 
MR. BRIGHT ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Mr. Jobn Bright recently presided at an Irish Church meeting, 
held in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London. In addressing the 
meeting the Hon. Gentleman said: The more we consider the 
nature of the question that is now pending, the more will we 
Jfome to the conclusion that it is one which is wortby of all the 
deliberation we can give to it; and that probably at no past 
time have the people of England had before them a question more 
worthy of their consideration, more demanding a patriotic or 
wise jadgment, and which, if we take the part that becomes us 
we shall before long bring to a final and settied termination. 
bave been 25 years a member of Parliament, and for the first 
time I have witnessed what appears to me an honest and thorough 
attempt to do that which ought to have been done long ago—to 
offer a full measure of justice on one great question to the people 
of Ireland, and to make an effort, which I believe will be to a 
large extent succeesful, to pacify that country and unite it really, 
and not merely by a parchment union, but by a union of inter- 
ests and feelingsof heart with England and scotland. As I have 
already said elsewhere, this is a question of the greatest magni- 
tude, if we regard it as affecting the sentiment of the people of 
Ireland as regards the future union of the three portions of the 
United Kingdom. We propose to remove a political institution 
which has exieted 300 years, and for which, during the whole of 
that time, no fair argument has been offered. He would’be an 
ungenerous and a bold man who would undertake to show that 
the Irish Church Establishment bad been of any religious service 
to the members of the church. There could be no denial of this, 
that the existence of that Establishment of three centuries had 
been and at this moment was a standing and gigantic insult to 
the majority of the Irish people. The adberents of that church 
do not practically number more than half a million, and there is 
a probability of half a million more belonging to the Presbyter. 
ian Chureb. But, as I have heard from a gentleman of the high- 
est veracity in Belfast, the Presbyterians in the north of the 
couutry are keeping aloof from the Protestant Defence Associa- 
tion. It comes literally to this, that there are very few persons 
even in Lreland who are enthusiastic and furious in defence of the 
Protestant Establishment. That establishment has been bad 
enough, but [have never charged it with being so bad that it 
has deadened the feelings of justice and right 0 entirely 
amongst its own adherents as to make them all an 
unanimous body in determining to maintain it. This 
church party in Ireland is then, after all, a mere handful 
of the population, and if all were placed togetber they would not 
make a city larger than Glasgow or Liverpool. When you 
bring it down into this shape you will see what a small matter 
it is of itself, but it may be one of the greatest importance as 
fegards the sentiment of the Irish people and the general quer- 
tion of a true union ot the three kingdoms. Does anybody feel 
that we are about to lay hands on a sacred and religious institu- 
tion. Why, the Irish Church has always been a hundred times 
more political than religious. It was originally planted for a 
political object, and for a political object it had been maintained, 
We are about utterly te uproot everything in the institution 
which is political; and we shall not only not destroy, but we 
shall give new vigour to the church itself, and I trust a greater 
and more enduring power to everything in it that is truly reli- 
gions, When we come to grapple with the question, that which 
strikes us all is that nothing cau be said in its favour—in favour 
of that for which we have made such incalculable sacrifices. We 
have sacrificed more money than we can reckon, and we have 
kept an army specially for the purpose of maintaining the sub- 
jagation and the peace of Ireland; and during the whole time 
that we have done this we have suffered enfeeblement and con- 
stant damage. That has been the price which we have paid for 
this monstrous and unjust institution. I have notseen in reports 
of certain very meagre meetings that have been held anything 
like a decent argument in favour of that church on its merits. 
There is a grave apprebension that some principles established 
on the other side of the Channel should fiud their way to this 
island, aod should grow up to produce fruitin a voluntary church 
system. Well, it I were an adberent of the State Church in 
England, I should tell all my friends and fellow-adberents not in 
any way to tie up my charch with the Church of Ireland. 1 
have never known that health could be strengthened by contact 
with disease ; or that it would be a wise thing for a solvent 
commercial firm to enter into strict partnership with a firm that 
was in bankruptcy—and to me it spbeers, looking to prospective 
iificalties even in the Church of England, that it is an injustice 
and a hardship to that church to weigh it with the defence o: the 
kindred establishment in Ireland. Some persons possibly have 
fear of what is called Romavism. None will suspect me of lean- 
ing any way in that direction. If any person imagines he can 
figtit the Church of Rome by an Established Church, whether in 
Ireland or Eogland, that man cherishes one of the greatest de- 
lusions that ever obtained entrance to the human mind. If a 
man has a special hostility to the Church of Rome, he ought to 
have a special hostility to the Protestant Establishment, for if 
there be one thing hat bistory teaches more clearly than 
another, and is every day teaching not here only but in every 
other kingdom, and notably in the United States, it is that the 
power of the priesthood is only to be contested, to be fought, to 
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te by legislation, should they prove prejudicial. 
 conclasion, your Committee being of opinion, that the Re- 





be resisted, and to be overcome by general instruction and by 





general and wide-spread education. In speaking at Dublin a 
year and a half ago I took the liberty of saying that the aboli- 
tion of the political Protestant Church in Ireland would give 
one more chance to Protestantism in that country. After all it 
does not do any harm. But what is it that voluntaryism can 
do? It I wanted proof of what it can do, and a monument of 
what it bas done, I would look at the magnificent structure 
around me. I would undertake to say that the voluntary efforts 
of the whole of the Protestant Episcopal congregations of Ire- 
land have not done so much for Protestantism for a generation 
past as has been done by that congregation which assembles here 
from week to week. I have some faith in religious zeal and in 
the voluntary principle, and if I wanted further proof I need 
only point to what has been done in Scotland and Wales. 
adelante 


THE GERMAN CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT. 


The Customs Parliament of North and South Germany may 
perhaps be conveniently described as Count Bismark’s Par- 
liament No. 3. The oldest of the representative assemblies of 
Berlin, dating from the establishment of the Constitution a 
dozen years ago, is also the least manageable, because it is re- 
turned chiefly by the educated and commercial classes. The 
added constituencies of the new provinces have not materially 
affected its character ; but since the war of 1866 gratitude and 
patriotic feeling have greatly modified its hostile relations with 
the Minister and Crown. * * Although some of the North- 
German constituencies owe a separate allegiance to, their own 
princes, Saxony and Mecklenburg acknowledge the supreme 
control of the King of Prussia over military and diplomatic 
affairs. Future experience will show whether, in spite of the 
demonstrations ef the jurists, the theoretical unit of sover- 
eignty can be devided between two partners. Dependent al- 
lies have often clustered round powerful protectors, but a 
common representative body for the central State and ts 
satellites is an entirely novel experiment. Napoleon, who 
ruled half Europe either directly or by the intervention of 
subordinate Governments, never troubled himself at home or 
abroad with popular assemblies ; but, if he had thought of the 
device, he might perhaps have increased the splendour of his 
Senate or Tribunate by admitting into their ranks delegates 
from his foreign vassals. 

Caricaturists have often represented Count Bismark as a 
copjuror with the three balls revolving in the air, and asa 
circus rider borne by three horses at once. The Customs Par- 
liament which has now commenced its defiberations affords a 
fresh illustration of the versatile adroitness of its founder and 
guide. In this instance some of the constituencies are formed 
of nominally independent States, bound only by treaty to take 
the part of Prussia, or rather of Germany, in a national war. 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg have Ministers of their own 
at foreign Courts, and in each State a powerful party regards 
with aversion the prospect of ultimate annexation to Prussia. 
The Governments of Bavaria and Wurtemberg are unwilling 
to enter into alliance which was provided by the military 
treaties of 1866; but the Prussian Minister enforced submission 
by announcing that political connexion was the indispensa- 
ble condition of the commercial union which was urgently re- 
quired by the South-German populatian. The old Customs 
League was the result of an agreement among the Govern- 
ments concerned, and there was no absolute necessity that the 
renewal of the compact should be made dependent on the res- 
olutions of an elected assembly ; but the more enlightened in- 
habitants of the South desired a visible representation of the 
unity of Germany, although the prejudices of certain of their 
countrymen, and the polite backwarduess of the Prussin Go 
vernment, have hitherto postponed tbe fulfilment of their dur- 
ther aspirations. At one of the earliest sittings of the Customs 
Parlisment the leader of the Wurtemberg separatists asserted 
that the bus! of the bly was exclusively restricted to 
cotton, tobacco, and other material products; but a great ma- 
jority applauded the reply of a Liberal member, to the effect 
tbat the Parliament was bound to attend to all German inter- 
ests. Although there is much difference of opinion among the 
representatives, as among their constituents, it is probable that 
general overtures for a closer union will be made by Southern 
members; and the King anc his Minister appear at present 
not inclined to discourage the ardour of their friends. The 
possible objections of France will offer no impediment to any 
measures which may point to future annexation, Any Ger- 
man party which is thought to rely on foreign aid or sym- 
pathy becomes absolutely powerless. 

Although Prussia is not in all respects popular, the best 
part of the Southern population is ready to accept the bur- 
dens of annexation in consideration of the great advantage of 
forming the greater part of Germany into a single State. In 
Baden the Government and the great bulk of the upper and 
middle classes are ready to join the North-German Confedera- 
cy, as a step to the closer union which will hereafter be ac- 
complished. The Courts of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the 
nobility and the classes which are influenced by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, regard with repugnance a Government which 
is Protestant, though impartial, and a political organization 
which leaves comparatively little power to the privileged 
clasees. It unfortunately happens that in the South there is 
a strong Republican party which, like the democracy of other 
countries, prefers political doctrines to national interests. The 
levellers of Baden have not forgotten that the present King of 
Prussia commanded the army which occupied the Duchy in 
1849; and in all parts of South Germany the Republicans re- 
gard Prussia with the same aversion which, under similar cir- 

t has indaced Mazzini and his adherents to oppose 
to the utmost of their power the aggrandizement of the Royal 
dynasty of Piedmont. To foreigners it seems a secondary 
question whether Prussia should be absorbed by Germany, or 
Germany fall under the dominion of Prussia. In either case 
the nation will be united on terms of equality, with full power 
to remodel its institutions and to determine its dynasty for the 
future. The reason for submitting to Prussia is that the 
desired end may be achieved in regular course, without the 
necessity of revolution ; nor is it a trifling consideration that 
the powerful military organization of the kingdom offers, 
during the process of annexation, the best security against 
alien dictation and intrigue. The Repulicans, holding « 
different opinion, ally themselves for the present with their 
natural enemies of the reactionary party; and, as long as 
there is reason to believe that extreme doctrines prevail in 
the South, the Prussian Ministers will probably hesitite to ad- 
mit a population tainted with Jacobinism into the Northern 
Confederacy. In the meantime, it is prudent to draw some- 
what closer the bonds of alliance which are inseparable from 
the commercial union. The members of the Customs Parlia- 
ment have no consciousness of finding themselves in « foreign 
city during their stay at Berlin, and they are probably willing 
to recognise in the King of Prussia the honorary chief of all 
German States outside the Austrian dominions. Ilo their 
special business of adjusting duties they will probably be 
guided, as in the time of the former Customs League, by the 














policy of Prussia. 
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THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 
A RESPONSE FROM THE COLONIAL OFFICE AT LAST. 
Downing Street, April 23, 1868. 
My Lorp,—I have already acknowledged, on the 18th 
January, your Lordship’s despatch of the 21st of December, 
transmitting a joint address from the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada to Her Majesty, praying for the annex- 
ation to Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-west terri- 
tory. Your Lordship will have the goodness to inform the 
Senate and the House of Commons that their address has been 
duly laid before the Queen. Her Majesty’s government will 
be willing to recommend a compliance with the prayer of the 
address so soon as they shall be empowered to do so, with a just re- 
gard to the rights and interest of Her Majesty's subjects interested 
in those territories. They are advised, however, that the requi- 
site powers of the government and legislation cannot consist- 
ently with the existing charter of the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany, be tranferred to Canada without any act of Parliament. 
Betore such an act can be obtained, it is necessary to consider 
the position of the Hudson’s Bay company. The company 
have held a charter and exercised privileges conferred by it 











to the amount of the number of new members given to the 
Scotch constituencies.” And following this motion Mr. 
Bouverie moved, ‘‘ that the rating clause inserted in the bill 
as the basis of the franchise registration for voters in Scotland 
be rejected.” The ministry opposed both these motions, and 
were defeated on a division, after which the Premier again 
announced that “the ministry must consider their position.” 
Although ‘nearly a week has elapsed since this vote trans- 
pifed, we are not yet informed what the result of the delibera- 
tions of the ministry has been. To the outer world it is 
apparent that Mr. Disraeli’s government is no more—in the 
proper British constitutional sense—still he appears to bave 
permitted three days to elapse after this third reverse vote, 
prior to the Queen's departure for Scotland—for which she 
set out on the 21st—without coming to a realizing sense of his 
duty under the circumstances—namely, to place his resigna- 
tion in the hands of Her Majesty. Is it possible that our elo- 
quent Commoner is about to repeat the rile of Mr. Stanton, 


for 200 years, including rightsof government and legislation, | and retain office after both the Parliament and people of 


together with the property of all the lands and precious met- 
als; and various eminent law officers consulted in succession 


Great Britain have negatived his course? We hope he will 


have all declared that the validity of this charter cannot just- | 0 see his duty Mm a different light, but already he has dam- 
lv be disputed by the Crown. / have, on behalf of her Majesty's | aged the fair reputation of his Sovereign by unsound advice 


Government, called upon the Company to state the terms on which 


they would be prepared to surrender to the Crown whatever rights 


they have over the lands and precious metals, including the rights 
of government, with the intention that no present payment of 
money wil) be made to them, but in the transference of their 
rights to Canada they might have a reservation made to them 
,of defined portions of land and of a share of the future pro- 
ceeds of the lands and precious metals of the territory up to a 


and unconstitutional action, more tham has any other minis 
ter during the current century. We observe that the govern- 
ment have also forbidden the deposition of Dr. Colenso, Pro- 
testant Bishop of Natal, whose case has been litigated at so 
much length in both the civil and ecclesiastical courts of the 
empire, Whether this is a wise act on the part of the already 


certain fixed amount. 1 enclose copies of letters which have | Y2popular government, remains to be seen. 


passed up to the present time between the company and this 


The interesting case of Home, the spiritual medium, which 


Department on the subject. J propose to introduce a bill int?) has been before the Court of Chancery in England for a long 


the Imperial Parliament with a view of authorising any arrange- 
ment which may be effected on the basis thus indicated of defin 


time past, has at length been decided. The Court requires 


ing the territory over which it extends, and authorising a subse- Mr. Home to repay Mrs. Lion the sum of sixty thousaud 
quent transfer to the Canadian Government of the rights and} pounds, and the costs,on the ground that undue influence 
powers to be acquired by the Crown in repeal to the government | and hallucination induced her course of action. 


and property in accordance with the prayer of the address. 


ith respect tb the North-west Territory the same obstacles 


On the 20th inst., during the debate in the Corps Legisla- 


did not exist to the transfer of the greater part by the Crown | tif on the commercial policy question, M. Rouber, Minister 


to Canada at the present time, subject to proper reservations, 
of rights and property of Her Majesty’s subjects now settled 


therein, and for the protection ot Her Majesty’s native subjects, 


but | apprehend that while it remains separated from Canada 


of State, asserted that “ rance would not renounce the treaty 
of 1860 with Great Britain, nor forego the advantages of other 
commercial treaties of a similar character, and concluded by 


have all declared that the validity of this charter cannot ju 

be disputéd by the Crown,” he notéonly shows signa of taki 
sides with the speculators, but also, in our humble Opinio 
acts in a manner not strictly befitting an adviser of the Cro 
When we consider, furthermore, that this opinion is now o 
given in response to a petition of the Senate and House, 
Commons of Canada, forwarded as long ago as the 21st of D 
cember last, praying that the territory in question might 
annexed to the New Dominion ; and, in addition, that 
eral letters have, mea atime, passed between the Duke of Buck 
ingham and the President of the new speculative company 
question, we cannot but think that some undue pressure } 
been brought to bear upon the present inexperienced Cob 
nial Secretary, which pressure had been‘ successfully resistej 
by his predecessors in office, Sir E. B. Lytton, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Cardwell. 

“Her Majesty’s Government,” says His Grace, “ will be 
willing to recommend a compliance with the prayer of the 
address as soon as they shall be empowered to do so with 
just regard to the rights and interests of Her Majesty's sub 
jects interested in those territories.” This sentence is rathe 
ambiguous, to say the least of it; and were it not followe 
with a promise that a bill wil! be introduced into Pgrliame 
on the subject, would be capable of an unfavourable inte 
pretation. 

But while His Grace has called upon the company 
state the terms on which they would be prepared to su’ 
der to the Crown whatever rights they have over “ the lan 
and precious metals,” he has taken it upon himself to intimé 
to the officers that “no present payment in money will 
made to them, but that in transference of their rights to C 
ada they might have a reservation made to them of the defi 
portions of the land, and of a share of the future procee 
of the lands and precious metals of the Territory to a certai 
fixed amount.” In other words, it is proposed to perpet 
their very questionable rights by act of Imperial Parliamen 
All things considered, we are consoled by the reflection th 
a change of ministry is probably at hand; and still hope th 
whoever may be called upon to occupy the responsible po 
tion of Colonial Secretary, be will not feel called upon to offe 


by the Hudson Bay Company's territory, and shall remain expressing the conviction that free trade constituted the basis of | pecial pleadings in behalf of a company formed for the ex 


under the company’s government, it will not be desired of 
Canada to undertake the government of this more remote 
country. A portion of the north-west territory, immediately 


the future greatnecs and commercial prosperity of that coun- 
try.” This is a sensible, as well as a liberal view of the 


adjacent to British Columbia, | am of the opinion it will be subject, and doubtless reflects the public mfud of the Empire. 


necessary for the public advantage to retain in possession of 


The comments of both the English and French press, on 


the crown, with a view to its incorporation with Iritish Col-| the failure to impeach the President, are commendatory of the 


umbia. 6 
BuCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 
To His Excellency Lord Mouck, Gov. General of Canada. 
NS ER 


action of the U. 8. Senate on the question, and both nations 
view the acquittal as reassuring, and a general strengthening 
in the value of U. 8. Securities in London, Paris, and Frank- 


PECULIARITIES OF THE FRENCH BupGET.—Under the |, is the result. 


head “ Curiosités du Budget” a Paris journalist, M. Léon Plée, 


Hungary, it is said, aeks the treaty-making power to nego- 


gives some Statistical details which are not without interest at aj tiate with the United States of America a convention by 


moment when the Budget is about to be laid before the Cham- 
Bers. The Public Debt is divided into four parts - consolidated, 
reduced or converted, redeemable debt, life annuities, and dota- 
tions. The first is composed of 44, 4, and 3 per Cent. Rentes, 
The annual interest paid ou the 44 amounts to 37,453,098%; on 
the 4, to not more than 446,096f.; and on the 3, to not less than 
305,900,742f. :—total interest of the Funded Debt, 343,799, 936f. 
‘The interest on caution money, of which the State is the depo- 
sitory, amounts to 8.700 000f., and which at 3 per cent. gives a 
capital of over 290,000,000f., aud indicates the large number of 
functionaries holding places for which they give security. The 
interest of the floating debt is 26,000 000f., or a capital of more 
than §66,000,000f , at 3 per cent. The periodical payments, rents, 
or redevances, amount to 248, 832f., for the Sound and Belt tolls; 
and another of 20,000f. to Spain. 

The Datte’ Viagére, or life annuity, is of several kinds, 
It comprises fourteen articles, some of them  import- 
ant. First, are the military pensions, which amount 
to 45,0000,000f.; the «second, civil pensions, as fixed 
by’ the Jaw of the 9th of June, 1853, amounting to 
52,455,000f.; the third, retiring allowances, or superannuation 
pensions, amounting to 5,500,000f. Then come’ gratuities to old 
soldiers of the first Republic and Empire, which are set down at 
2,700,000f. ; civil pensions fixed by the law of 1790, at 1,779,- 
O0Of.; yearly indemnities on the same account, 910,000f. ; pen 
sions on the old civil | st, 539,000f.; pensions granted by way of 
national recompenses, 508,000f.; pensions on account of the 
Mont de Milan, 311,700f.; pensions of the great functionaries of 
the Empire, 288,000f.; and some other less fimportant items. 


The previous Budgets comprised the dotation of Marshal Pclis- 


ier, bu’ which ended with bim., 


which she may fully participate in the benefits of the treaty 
for the protection of naturalized citizens, recently concluded 
by the American Government with the North German con- 
federation.—By command of the Queen of Spain the session of 
the National Cortes has been prolonged. 


The Hudson Bay Question in Imperial Parliament. 

Having had an inkling in advance of what was trans piring 
in London, we promptly expressed our doubts, some two 
weeks ago, as to the reporied “cession” of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s rights—whatever they may be—to the Crown. 
At the same time, however, we cherished a hope that a move 
had been made, which might finally lead to the cancellation of 
this most obnoxious charter. 

This step we are now satisfied has actually been takem al- 
though in rather an awkward, and in some respects objec- 
tionable, manner. The Duke of Buckingham’s letter to Lord 
Monck—which appears in another column—foreshadows the 
serious consideration of this question by Imperial Parliament, 
and such consideration is sufficient to insure the eventual 
restoration of this wide-spread territory to the control of the 
S:ate, on some terms—no matter what the views of interested 








ministers, needy and seedy ex-governors, professional spevu- 


press purpose of making a good speculation out of the Brit 
and Canadian Governments. We have full faith in the go 
judgment of the House of Commons, however, and when th 
question is once fully discussed there, have little doubt thi 
long standing impediment to progress in America will b 
finally disposed of forever, and that British America, relieved 
of this depressing incubus, will speedily advance to the posi 
tion, on this continent, to waich it is justly entitled. 





The Political Progress, 
Since the Aldion last went to press, two events of very com 
siderable importance have transpired. The high “ Court of 
Impeachment” duly met on Saturday the 16th inst. and voted 
on the last, instead of the first, article of impeachment, but 
were one short of the necessary two-thirds vote, notwith 
standing the President’s would-be successor—Mr. Benj. F 
Wade—voted for himself, for the first time during the tri 
This was a sad blunder on the part of the Chairman of th 
Senate, and probab!y lost him the nomination to the Vice 
Presidency on the Republican ticket, which has since bee 
unanimously given to the present Speaker of the House ¢ 
Representatives. The Court stands adjourned to the 26¢ 
instant, and a committee of managers are in the meantime ex 
gaged in taking evidence, and seeking to discover traces 
bribery. The general impression now prevails that impeach 
ment is exactly what we pronounced it in advance of the vo 
last week, namely, “a Failure.” 
The second great event of the week has been the nomin 
tion, at Chicago, of a Republican Presidential and Vice-Presi 
dential ticket. Gen. Grant, of course, stands first, and, as wi 
have already said, Schuyler Colfax (the present Speaker 
the House) second, on this “ticket ;” and we understand bot 
these gentlemen have accepted the nomination. It is t 


parties may be. We are aware that enterprising Cabinet | early in the campaign to estimate their chances of success, bu 


one thing is certain, and that is that the ticket is popular wi 


The tcurth division of the Mebt comprises the Imperial Civit | lators, and others of less note, have had ‘.terests in this giant|the party. If we could as trathfully add that the party i 
., charter; but all must happily give way before a vote of the| popular with the people, the question would, of course, b 


List, those of the Princes of the Imperial family, and «f th 
Senate and the Legistative Body ; and the yearly supplement 


the dotation of the Legion of Hovour, The Emperor's Civil 
List is 25.000,000f., and the dotation of the Prince and Princesses 


| House of Commons, 
In our opinion, had the Colonial Secretary more promptly 


settled ; but this we cannot conscientiously do, and, therefor 
must awsit further developments. What the Democra' 


1,500,0001. Each senator receives 83f 83c. a day, or 30,000f. a stated that he intended to introduce a bill into the Imperial | will do, in the way of nominations, on the “ glorious Fourth, 
year; and 5,100,000f. for the Sevate and its Presidents, plus| Parliament, setting forth that, “ whereas the so-called Hudson | remains yet a mystery. 


1. 521,000f. for the administrative expenses of that body. The 
cost of the Legislative Body is 4,812,500f. a year. The yearly 


supplement to the Legion ot Honour is 11.068.780f. The tota 
of these four divisions of the debt is 518,315,524f, or abou 
one-third of the ordinary Budget. 


A British North America for two hundred years, for purposes of 
,| trade and profit; and whereas, under this long occupation, cer- 
tain rights and interests in the shape of trading-posts, and im- 
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European News 


The ministerial crisis in England, first brought on by Mr.| vernment, or added to the Dominion of Canada, as Parlia- 
Gladstone’s resolutions on the Lrish Church question, would | ment may in its wisdom decide ;” he would have stood in a 
appear now to have been extended to other questions, as We | much better light before the British and the British American 
now read of Mr. Disracli’s government having met a reverse | people, than when he attempts to exaggerate and justify a 


vote on the Scotch Reform Bill as well. speculative and unjustifiable corporation’s claim to a vast 
In the House of Commons, on the 18th inst., a resolution | aad productive territvry. 
was moved by Mr. Baxter, member tor Moutrose, to the effect} When His Grace of Buckingham and Chandos, acting as 


that “the number of representatives in the House from S2ot-| Colonial Minister, representing the interests of the people of 
land be increased, and that this be accomplished by the dis-| both Great Britain avd British America, gratuitously assert 
francbisement of some of the less important English boroughs lthat “ various eminent law officers consulted in succession, 


proved and regularly cultivated properties, had grown up, 
which ought to be respected by the Goverament of Great Bri 
tain ; and that, therefore, the amount of compensation for such 
rights dnd interests ought now to be fixed by Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the occupation of this vast Territory, hitherto 
coutrolled by the above-named Factors, being pow required 
for actual settlement—be now provided with a Colonial Go- 





Congress during the week, the Senate having adjourned from 
Monday until Thursday, and the House from Wednesday un- 
til to-day. In the House on Saturday, after the adjournment 
of the Senate as a Court of Impeachment, Mr. Bingham, from 





Bay Company had exercised control over a large portion of ae 


Congressional Summary. 
But little legislative business has been accomplished by 


the Impeachment Managers, submitted a preamble and reso- 
lution, reciting that they had received information which ren- 
dered it probable that corrupt means had been employed to 
influence votes on the impeachment question in the Senate, 
and asking that the Managers be allowed to investigate the 
matter. The resolution was received, and after discussion 

adopted, 88 to 13. Oa Monday, in the House, Mr. Eggleston 
introduce}, at the instance of the Missouri delegation, a reso- 
lution which was adopted, calling for a committee to investi- 
gate the motives which induced them to hold a correspon 

dence with Senator Henderson relative to his position on the 
impeachment questivn previous to the vote being taken on 
the eleventh article. In the Senate on Thursday, a resolution 
was introduced reciting that some persons were usipg impro 
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per means to influence Senators in their consideration of the 
Impeachment articles, thereby violating the rights and privi- 
leges o: the Senate, and asking for the appointment of a se 
lect committee of three to investigate the matter, and to 
report the names of persons using such threats and intimida- 
tions. Pending discussion on this resolution, the Senate 
went into executive session, and immediately thereafter ad- 
journed. 
——— a 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

The startling fact that the receipts of the Internal Revenue 
Department from whiskey have fallen short of the penerally- 
accurate estimates of Special Commissioner Wells, at the rate 
of thirty-eight millions per annum—beiug now only about a mil 
lion per month, or twelve millions a year, instead of $50,000,000 
—is directing public attention anew to the gigantic and shame- 
less frauds in the manufacture of this popular American bever- 
age. With this large deficit in the whiskey tax, and the volun- 
tary repeal by Congress of the five per centum impost on manu- 
factures, the revenue is reduced by the sensible amount of some 
$106,000,000! Clearly something must be done to more effec- 
tually collect the revenue on whiskey and tobacco, as trom these 
two sources alone the Internal Revenue authorities rely upon 
receiving at least $70,000,000 annually. Looking into the new 
tax bill which has just been reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, we find the pains and penalties for non-com 
pliance with its prévisions concerning distilled spirits very severe. 
The new bill retains the absurdly high tax rate on whiskey of 
$2, although this will probably be reduced during its passage 
through the House. The distinctive feature of the new mea- 
sure, however, so far as whiskey is concerned, is the provision 
that the distilling can be carried on only by the holders of the 
fee-simple of the property on which the still is located ; or in 
case the ground is leased, the owner of the distillery must 
produce an instrument from the owner of the Jand, consenting to 
the use of the premiser for distilling purposes, and showing that 
he fully understands the obligations which he assumes by such a 
lease. A non-compliance with this condition forfeits the en- 
tire property, Any person permitting his premises to be used as 
a means of egress, or itffrees, for illicit distilleries, is amenable 
to the loss of his propertr. ‘The license fee is increased on every 
registered distillery having a still, or stills, intended for the dis- 
tillation of spirits, and of an aggregate cubic capacity of not 
more than 300 gallons, $3 per diem, and, in addition, $1 per 
day for every measure of cubic capacity of 100 gal- 
lons, or part thereof in excess of three 
The tax is in all cases to be paid at 
the distillery and no transportation in bond is to be allowed ex 
cept for exportation. The payment is to be by means of stamps, 
as in the case of tobacco, and no barrel can be transported with- 
cut baving a stamp affixed to it, 


fractional 
hundred gallons. 


Tuese general features indicate 
the mode in which the government bas been defrauded out of its 
just amount of revenue. The main difficulty seemis to lie in the 
apparent impossibility of securing honest government Officials, 
such as are proof ageiust the bribes of the distillers. The present 
bigh tex-rate offers a premium for fraud, and to increase the pen- 
alties for disobeying the law without reducing the tax to a more 
moderate standard, is like pouring oil upon a fire with one hand 
and water with the other. Should the tax be reduced to $1, and 
the severe penal provisions of the present bill passed, it is most 
likely that even more than $50,000,000 per annum would be col. 
lected from distilled spirits. It is well not to attempt too mucb. 
A moderate tax thorougbly collected is far more remunerative to 
the goveroment than a high one that is generally evaded, and 
which has the worst possible influence upon the morals of all 
who are interested, either as officers or distillers, in the carrying 
into effect of its provisions, 





The warfare between the rival managers of the Erie railway, 
has drawn public atttention anew to the terrible mismanagement 
of the railroads not only here but in Great Britain. The share 
holders are apparently utlerly at the mercy of the selfish and 
ambitious schemes of Directors, and the “ bulling’”’ and “ bear- 
ing” of the Wall-street speculators. A meeting to consider the 
general subject of railway management has been receutly held in 
Manchester, at which @arge number of railway shareholders were 
present. If we may infer the grievances complained of from the 
remedies suggested, it would appear that the sbarcholders are 
dissatistied with the present mode of ‘electing directors: 
with the powers of expenditure which these Direc. 
tors possess, and with the methods of asceriainiug what money 
they have actually expended. Ia the eyes of these shareholders 
the whole system of railway finance is radically wrong. Boards 
of management are neither judiciously constituted nor effectively 
controlled, and, as the state of the relations between the various 
railway companies in England is only too conducive to litigation 
aud extravagance, the ratural result is a waste of funds and the 
impoverishwent of proprietors. In short, influenced by the 
temptations of their position, and uncontrolled by any proper 
superintendence, railway directors have accumu'ated such moun- 
tains of “ capital,” or, in other words, incurred such enormous 
debts, that even large and buoyant revenues have not sufficed to 
yield reasonable dividends. This is the trouble equally with 


American and British railways, but the first step in the work of 


reform must be taken by the sbarebolders themselves. If incom- 
petent or derigning men are chosen as directors, whose fault is 
it but the shareholders? If shareholders allow their proxies to 
fall into the hands of a clique, who is to blame but themselves? 
In railroad corporations, as in all other associations for pecuniary 
gain, it is the weight of capital that influences a‘! decisions, and 
where this is concentrated in a few hans, the ma! s.areholcers 
can do nothing but submi!. Inthe m:jor.ty cf tLe emailer Ame- 


owbing the entire road. In cases, however, where the shares 
are more equally distributed, the holders may, by prompt action, 
protect their own interests. 
system of American railway management is rotten to the core 
Cheaply and detectively built roads are made to pay large divi- 
dends for a season, and the stock thus forceé beyond its actual 
value. 
original managers sell out their shares at a large advance, and 





Erpecially is it true that the whole 


When this hot-house process bas reached its limit, the 


the poorly-constructed road is left in the hands of new parties 
just at the moment when extensive and costly repairs become 
indispensable. The shares of course fall below par, and years 
elapse before the railway can again be placed upon a paying ba- 
sis. The remedy for much fof this mismanagement lies, as we 
bave said, with the shareholder. “ Eternal vigilance” is the 
price which he must pay for the security of the capital be has in 
vested. A disregard of this maxim, and the neglecting to study 
thoroughly the financial condition of the corporations in whic 
he is interested, will certainly be followed by a depreciation of 
his property which he will be fortunate if he arrests ere it cul 
minates in total lose, 
snatelnepiilliplernmatie 
PMusic. 

The Festiva! at Steinway Hall commenced on Monday, and 
has continued throughout the week. The “ Messiah” was sung 
on Monday to the usual overflowing oratorio audience—Madame 
Rosa sustaining the principal soprano part. On Wednesday, 
* Elijah” was given, Miss Brainard relieving Mme. Rosa for the 
evening. On Tuesday and Thursday, miscellaneous concerts 
were given, and it is these only which call for special mention. 
At that on Tuesday, the selections conformed to an unusually 
high standard—the novelty of the occasion being the perfor 
mance for the first time in America, of Mendelssohn's recently- 
revived “ Reformation Symphony.” This work was written in 
1830, for a festival intended to celebrate the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Augsburg Confession, but 
was, for some reason, never played. Tne composer, it is said, 
took an unusual interest in this production of his genius, and 
looked forward with anxiety to the time when it should receive 
a public and fitting interpretation, This, however, he was never 
destined to witness, for with the exception of a single perfor- 
mance at an obscure concert in Berlin two years after its compo- 
sition, it was not produced with proper accessories until its re- 
cent revival on the Continent. Why so great a work, by so great 
a composer, should have been allowed to slumber in obscurity 
for over a quarter of a century, is a question to which there seems 
to be no satisfactory answer. Thechoral of the opening andante 
is characterized by the tenderness and delicate sympathy for 
which Mendelssohn is noted. Then comes, after a trumpet flour- 
ish, an allegro con fuco, which one would more readily attribute to 
Schumavun than to the author of “ Elijah.” The second move- 
ment, a scherzo, brings the composer back to his usual style, and 
reveals him in his most joyous moments. The entire movement 
is vitalized by extraordinary musical energy, the commard over 
the instruments being littie short of miraculous. A not-to-be 
resisted encore rewarded this wonderful scherzo. The third move 
ment introduces Martin Luther’s well-known hymn, “ A Strong 
Tower is our God,’’ which is commenced by a single flute, the 
otber instruments joining Then it appears again with a violin 
accompaniment, aud massive orchestral effects. This is the least 
satisfactory portion of the Symphony, since powerful writing 
was evidently not Mendelssohn's strong point. BStill, as a whole, 
the “Symphony” is a work of rare merit, and should not be 
again neglected. Mme. Rosa gave her well-known interpretations 
of “Let the Bright Seraphim,” with trumpet obligato by M. 
Dietz, and the ** Bird and the Maiden,” in both which she was 
encored. On Thursday evening, Mies Brdinard supplied Mme. 
Rosa’s plece as the only vocalist of the evening. She sang Men 
delssohn’s scena and aria “ Infelice,” and Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” 
being an adaptation of Bach's first Prelude, with organ, piano, 
and orchestral accompaniment, and a violin obligato played by 
forty instruments—a highly effective performance, despite the 
unfortunate orchestral contretemps at the commencement. 
feature of the evening was “ Die Melstersinger von Niirnberg,” 
by that musical madman, Wagner. In the opening the brass in- 


by a rapid bass. 
introduced, and the piece draws finely and majestically to a close 


Mime. Rosa and Messrs. Thomas and Simpson as vocalists. To 


ton, with Mesers. Hill and Pattison, at the evening performance 
The Festival closes to-morrow with ajsacred concert. 


* Bohemian Girl” in the evening. 





Drama. 


ter Wallack. The scene is laid in and near London, and the in 


lion of 1745. 


loyalty of, the wearer. Sir Andrew Silverton [Mr. J. W. Wa):ack 
philosophic observer of the troublous times in which he liv. «, bu 
is really an active Royalist emissary bent upon the ruir. of hi 
enemy, Sir Wm. Ashford |Mr. W. J. Leonard), with whois he i 
apparently on the best of terms, His son, Cyril [Mr. J 
is also on terms of intimacy at Sir Wil iam’s house, | 
the heart of his daughter, leabel [Mrs. Jennings}. ‘! 





rican companies th’s is geneia'ly the cacema few capitalists 


The 


struments take the lead in rich harmonic combinations; then 
a lively tema, followed by an alleyro for the strings,and characterized 
Towards the end the brass instruments are again 


As a whole it is more effective than the majority of Wagner's 
compositions, and contains passages of real beauty. The unplea- 
sant ** Mephisto Waltz,” by Listz, and the divine ** Pastoral Sym- 
phony” of Beethoven, were the other orchestral features of the 
programme. On last evening, the ‘Creation’ was sung, with 


day, Mme. Rosa, and Messrs. Bartlett, baritone, Kopta, and 
Pease, will appear at the matinée, and Mmes. Abbott and Kemp- 


At the 
French theatre to-day, the last representations of the English 
opera season will be given—the “ Doctor” at a matinée, and the 


The “ White Cockade,” now being played at Wallack’s thea- 
tre, is said to have been written by Mr. Watts Phillips, and to 
have been revised and edited fur the American stage by Mr. Les- 


tricacies of the plot turn upon incidents of the Highland rebel- 
“The White Cockade” was the distinguishing 
badge of the adherents of the Pretender, and its possession was 
calculated to compromise, if it did not altogether prove the dis 


—the central figure of the play—is Outwardly an indifferen' and 


:. Polk}, 
ng won 
e second 


dart], a government spy, but outwardly only the servant of Sir 
Ashtord. Enoch has cast longing eyes upon Jesse McLeod { Miss 
Mary Barret], who has a more agreeable suitor in the person of a 
sturdy Highlander, Ivan Mclan [Mr. Charles [Fisher]. Jesse is 
also admired by a military Don Juan, Capt. Hector Kilruddock 
(Mr. B. T. Ringgold}. Between these aspirants to the maiden’s 
hand, no love is of course lost, but the rivalry is most bitter be 
tween the Highlander and the Captain, culminating in an eu- 
counter between the two, which resylts in the latter’s being 
pushed headlong into the Thames. He is not drowned, however, 
but turns up in time for a happy denouement. Meantime Cyril 
is apprised that a person disguised and masked has been seen by 
Isabel to enter Sir William’s house late at night, and, proceeding 
to the latter’s apartment, be tings the masked individual busily 
overhauling Sir William’s private papers. Cyril compels the in- 
truder to unmask, and is dumbfounded at the discovery that it is 
his own father. The tableau of the discovery concludes Act 8e 
cond, as Evan’s eacounter with the Captain brought to an end 
Act First. Act Third is passed in a room in Sir An 
drew’s house, where the latter explains to his son the cause 
of his emnity for Sir William Ashford. The reason is, as usual, 
lovely woman—an occurrence of long ago. Greatly distressed 
that Sir Andrew should harbour ill-will against the father of the 
woman he had secretly married, Cyril discloses his own love-at 
fair,and prevails upon his parent to cease his pursuit of vengeance 
for an ancient wrong This Sir Andrew consents to do, and 
henceforth devotes his attention to bringing the spy, Flicker, 
within the power of the Highlander, Evan, whose father the tor 
mer had once betrayed, and in Act Fourth justice finally overtakes 
the cunning government agent: To give variety to the cast and 
further to illustrate the period in which the scene is laid, we have 
the two characters, Highland Kate [Miss Kate Ranoe} and Han 
over Bess [Miss Annie Ward.] These are ballad-singers belonging 
to the two opposed factions, and are, save in one particular, ex 
ceedingly will personated by the ladies named. The exigencies « 
of the parts, slight as they are, call for greater musical acquire- 
ments than appear to be possessed by either. ‘The reconciliation 
scene between them in Act Fourth is thus rendered ludicrous and 
excites the dronical applause of the audience. Neither as a sensa 
tional melodrama, nor as a legitimate comedy, can “The White 
Cockade” be regarded as a strong piece. The characters—save 
those of Sir Andrew and the spy—are mere sketches, and the in- 
terest excited by their adventures is of the mildest description- 
The dialogue is only fair, although that portion of it which falls 
to the share of Sir Andrew, pretends to a certain epigrammatic 
terseness. Mr. Wallack’s persunation of this character is a very 
careful performance, the scenes of the first act being the most pleas- 
ing. The nonchalance of the fashionable and well-to-do philoso 
pher is capitally hit off, and the polished and courtly gentleman 
of the period brought cleverly before us. A direct contrast to 
this personation is Mr: Stoddart’s spy—one of the best bits of act- 
ing this excellent artist has lately given us. There is a compiete- 
ness and thoroughness in all Mr, Stoddart does, that is most re 
freshing in the present dearth of good actors and good acting. As 
a stage picture, and respecting all scenic requirements, ** The 
White Cockade”’ is simply perfect. The “ View on the Banks of 
the Thames, with the River by Moonlight”’ painted by Halley, is 
one of the most beautiful stage effects ever presented on this side 
the water. Even the sweeping of clouds across the moon is 
counterfeited, and Luna appropriately hides her face when the deed 
of darkness—the Highlander’s assault vpon the Capiain—is perpe 
trated. The costumes are faultness and innocent of anachronisme, 
the whole play being placed upon the stage with a scenic complete- 
ness that does infinite credit to the management. We could 
wish, however, that all this trouble had been taken to produce 
a piece of more solid merit than “The White Cockade,” of 
which no more severe, yet no more just, criticism could be writ 
ten, than that on any other stage, and interpreted by any other 
company, it would have proved a signal failute. Good scenery 
and good acting wins forit a faint popular applause. It will 
doubtless keep the stage for a scason,‘and theatre-goers will 
witness it as the latest theatrical novelty, but it cannot make for 
itself a permanent place in our dramatic Jiterature. It appeals 
to no particular passion and intensely interests no particular sect, 
or class. And here, we think, lies the dramatis‘’s gravest error. 
{n the subject he had chosen were the materials for a stirring 
drama. He should have introduced more Highlanders and gone 
boldly into the rebel camp for exciting incidents. Instead of 
this he has aimed rather to write a comedy of fashionable life, 
and in attempting to do so has missed the very effects and char- 
acters that would have made the fortune of his play. This error 
of judgment is the more singular in one whose dramatic instinct 
indicated the choice of so good a subject. The selection was an 
excellent one, but the power of executing the conception, of pur- 
suing the suggestion to its ultimate issues, appears to have been 
wanting. Mr. Baker has very pleasingly arranged several Scotch 
melodies, but their pertinence we are at a loss to discover. The 
play is infused with only avery slight Scotch element, and did not 
the play-bill inform us, we should be at aloes to determine what 
particular Rebellion, and what particular country, it was intend- 
ed to indicate. Spite of all its many shortcomings, however, 
“The White Cockade” will doubtless have its dramatic day, 
and serve to while away a vacant hour until some fresher and 
more deserving novelty monopolizes the attention of the public. 

Mrs. Prosser réad before an unusually select and intelligent 
audience at the theatre of the Union League Club on Friday 
evening of last week, with general acceptance. Her delivery 
of the celebrated “Imprécation sur Kome” was especially ad- 
mired, being rewarded by the warm acknowledgments of the au- 
dience. rs. Prosser’s natural gifts are greatiy in her favour 
as a Dramatic Reader, and with additional study she will doubt- 
less take a high rank in this at present well-cultivated field of 
popular entertainment. 





Facts and Fancies. 
Her Majesty’s birthday will this year be celebrated on 
}]} Monday next. Mr. Dickens’ American articles will 
not be commenced —so it is said—until the completion of Mr, 
t| Wilkie Collins’ tale now running in All the Year Round. 
£40,000 is said to be the sum netted by Mr. Dickens in Amer- 
ica. ——The Nova Scotia Deputation now in London 
have, it appears, secured the services of Mr, Bright, who is to 
move that counsel beheard op the merits of their “ case” 
before the bar of the House of Commons. It is said Mesers, 
Howe and Annand have secured the services of Mr. Vernon 
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character in importence is that of Enech Flicker [Mr. J H. Stod- 


Harcourt (Historicus) as the Anti-Counsel.—Prussia, which 
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country bas but recently adopted the use of postage stamps, 
disposed of no less than 69 661,070 during the past year, there- 
by realizing afeum of $2,759,622.—— The Emperor and 
Empress of the French will reside at Fontainebleau for a few 
days after the Prince Imperial’s first communion. Lieut. 
Pollard, the man who avenged Nelson’s death, and who will 
have a place in history so long as the story of Trafalgar shall 
be told, died on St. George’s Day, April 23.—— The 
Count Milon de Villiers, the head and last descendant of a 
noble French family, has just died at the great ave of 90 years, 
-—The Emperor and Empress of the French 
were to visit Orleans on the 9th of May to distribute the re- 
wards to the poets of the district. The fete of Joan of Arc 
will be celebrated at that time - The Hpoca of Madrid 
states that the total effective of the Spanish army is 79,145 
men, including officers. The new civic guard is composed of 
0,523 rank and file—————-A Chinese prince has arrived in 
Belgium to study the theory and practice of the military pro- 
fession, and bas taken service as « volunteer in the regiment 
of carbineers. ~The Journal de Charleroi states that the 
strike of the miners continues, anc is extending from Forchies 
towards the centre of the distric'——-—— —— Paris advices 
mention that a loan of £4000,000 stock, with lottery prizes, 
is about to be introduced for the Suez Cana'!———-——It is 
stated that the protracted question of the terms on which the 
Spanish Government is to deliver up the Tornado, has at 
length been amicably adjusted. The exact conditions of the 
surrender have not transpired.— A correspondent who 
gives bis name, denies, upon good authority, the statement 
going the round of the papers, that the great American phi- 
lanthropist “ left the Pope £200,000 on quitting Rome.” The 
Italian papers report more accurately “a gift of 10,000 dol- 
lars for one of the educational institutions in Rome, by George 
Peabody.” ——A letter from Egypt announces that the 
Viceroy had arrived at the Palace of Guise from Upper Egypt, 
and that he immediately gave orders for the construction of a 
railway along the fresh water canal between Zagarig and 
Suez, with an injanction to bave it finished in four montbs. 
————A heavy affliction has just befallen M. Victor Hugo 
and his family, in the death of his only grandchild and inheri- 
tor of his name in the second degree—a child of something 
over twelve months—the son of M. Charles Hugo.—_——-—— 
The Journal de Loudeac (Cote-du-Nord) mentions a remark- 
able fact. Two sisters died the same day, at a few hours’ in- 
terval, each of them having accomplished 100 yeare.— 
A woollen manufactory and a paper manufactory have just 
been established in the colony of Victoria in Australia, 
The death of Mary, daughter of the late John Singleton Cop- 
ley, R.A., and sister of the late Lord Lyndhurst, aged 94, is 
announced, —The late Mr. C. J. Packe, M.P., of Prest- 
would Hall, Leicestershire, who died a few weeks since, in- 
herited his estgtes in 1816, on the death of his father (aged 90), 
who had eucceeded his father in 1735. The tenure of the 
Prestwould estate by the two gentlemen thus extended over 
182 years.——_——Madame Celeste made her farewell appear- 
ance at St. James’s Theatre, London, on Saturday evening, 
the 25th ult., when she performed the characters of Ernest de 
ja Garde and Lambarra, in the melodrama called “ The House 
on the Bridge of Notre Dame.”-—-————An Eboglish paper 
says; “It is believed that more pheasant’s eggs have been 
laid this spring in Hampshire than have been known for some 
a ——Among the many presents which the Princess 
argaret received on the occasion of her marrisge with 
Prince Humbert, was a copy, enclosed in a casket ornament. 
ed with precious stones, of the poet Manzoui’s repor. on the 
best means of making all Italians speak one dialect. This 
gift was presented on the part of the Minister of Public In- 
struction. It is rumoured that inquiries have been made 
as to the probable cost of renovating, enlarging, and decorat- 
ing the mansion of Castleton, near Colbri'ge, as a Royal resi- 
dence in Ireland — ~The Bishop of Oxtord has issued a 
revised edition of the “ Life of the Late Willism Wilberforce,” 
hi’ father.——-The song “ Tramp, tramp, tramp,” was com- 
posed by a prisoner confined in the Iowa Penitentiary, and 
was first written on the walls of his cell with charcoal. It 
has netted the publisbers thousaifls of dollars, but not a cent 
to the writer. -——The Dean and Chapter of Durham have 
had forwarded to them, through a lady, the ring of the Ven- 
erable Bede, which was extracted from the tomb in Gali- 
lee when it was opened many years ago. The apostolic 
benediction and complete absolution was sent by the Pope to 
Marshal Narvaez by telegraph. The servants who received 
the holy telegram, it is said, will be canonised.—— The 
refrain of the popular “ Not for Joseph” turns out to be (with 
very slight variation) a melody of Clapisson; the sense, too, 
of the French, “ Non Merci,” being identical with the less re- 
fined “\ Not for Joe.” ——A letter from 5'. Petersburg says 
that the drama of “ Paul Forestier” bas bad but an indiffer- 
eut success, it has done wonders for Paris, but there is a dif- 
ference in the acting to take into account,—— This ad- 
vertisement appears in the columns of a London contewpo- 
rary:—“A lady of retiring habits, whose husband is dead, 
wishes to dispose of a small but muscular female child six 
months old. A captain of a ship oran elderly gentleman 
going abroad, would be handsomely negotiated with. The 
child is fair, and of an engaging disposition, and has been well 
christened in a Protestan' church. Satisfactory reasons will be 
given by the mother, having no further use for it. By letter 
ovly.”— It is understood that negotiations have been 
definitely concluded by the French Crédit Foncier and otber 
parties, tor a new Egyptian loan of a net amount of £7,000,000, 
to be introduced in Paris and London,————-A nephew of 
the late Marshal Narvaez has inberited the Marshal's title and 
immense fortune.—— One of the most eminent Spanish 
composers, M. Gaztambide, is in Paris, for the purpose of 
forming a comic-opera company for Madrid, A difficulty has, 
however, arisen. The impressario has received notice from the 
Spanish censorship that the repertory of Offenbach, especially 
the “Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,” in which there are 
supposed to be allusions to some august personage, is inter- 
dicted.—— ——“ The Memoirs of Finette,” the cancan dancer 
at the Alhambra Palace, bave been published. Her carte de 
visi/e also appears in the shop windows in company with the 
most distinguished M.P.’s and members of the Reform League, 
—A halfpenny postage for circulars and newspapers 
has been suggested in England, and the argument per figures 
shows that it ought to pry the Government handsomely.—— 
The properties of the Theatre du Prince Imperial, a “ burst- 
up” Paris theatre, are not expected to realise more than 100,- 
000 {ranes, just one-half of the original valuation. A pew 
comedy by Signor Ferrara, ‘‘ Il Duello,”’ has been brought out 
at Naples. It is said to be highly amusing, and a good bit at 
the duellists.-——--A stamp bas just been issued by the Ca- 






























































nadian authorities which will prove an aquisition to stamp 
collectors. It consists of a beantifally executed portrait of 
the Queen in widow’s attire, and wearing the familiar Mary 
Stuart cap-——-———The dramatic artistes of Vienna have de- 





cided to form an_asaociation similar to the one existing in 
P ——The Ewperor of Russia will visit Kissingen 


during the month of May. At the Teatro dei Fiorentipi 
a drama by Signor Castelmezzano, entitled “ 1 Nostri Tempi,” 
has been creating quite a furore. “What's 
in a name?” A female was arrested in Naples recently 
who. enjoyed the surname of Bellebuono (beautiful and 
good), and yet she was taken into custody for an impudent 
robbery and committed to prison as a notorious thief. 
The rebuilding of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be commenced 
at once, the site being nearly cleared. —It bas been sug- 
gested that the Royal Family should have more regal prestige 
than heretofore, and that guards of honour should escort the 
junior members of the household. —Dr. James Pech’s 
articles in an evening contemporary on the recent Musical 
Festival at Boston, have drawn forth laudatory remarks from 
the eminently critical writers of the ‘ Hub.” 
cuihiniasiilgiiiianinesite 


THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES. 


The following is a list of the principal persons rescued by 
General Napier, taken from an Imperial Blue book. The bal- 
ance of the prisoners consisted of European workmen who 
had been tempted to enter the country and there detaived :— 
1. Mr. H. Rassam (Syrian), agent of the British Government. 
2. Mr. C. D. Cameron (English), British Consul at Massowab. 
3. Mr. L. Kerans (Irish), Secretary to Consul Cameron. 4. 
Dr. Blane (German). 5. Lieut. Prideaux, officer in the British 
a. 6. M. Kelvey (Irish), servant to Mr. Cameron. 7. 
J. Makerer (Frencb), ditto. 8. M.A. Bardel (French), painter 
and teacher of languages. 9. Rev. H. A. Stern (German), mis- 
sionary. 10. Rev. H. Rosentnal (German), missionary. 11. 
Mrs. Rosenthal! (English). 12. Rev. J. M. Fiad (German), mis- 
sionary. 13. Mrs. Flad (German), and her three children. 
14. Rey. W. Staiger (German), missionary. 15. Rev. F. Bran- 
deis (German), missiovary. 16. H. Schiller (German), natural 
history coHector. 17. T. Fissler (German), ditto. Though 
there were French and German subjects confined in Magdala, 
Great Britain was the only power which deemed it necessary 
to protect its subjects. 
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THE GREAT UNTAXED REJOICE. 


Napier came, saw, and conquered ; the battle was o'er ; 
There’s an end of the war and of King Theodore. 

The prestige is recovered that England had lost, 

And the popular voice cries “ A fig for the cost!” 


Lo, the tyrant’s abolished, the captives are free ! 
And there isn’t a fraction to pay on our tea, 

Or our sugar: how sweet so cheap glory to win! 
No additional tax on tobacco or gin! 


Let us drink, then, success to Disracli and Hunt, 

Who exempted the many from finding the blunt; 
And laid all the expense of the War on the Few— 
For the Income-Tax payer will pay all that’s due. 


Ah, tremble, ye tyrants, whom England can crush, 

At a price which ber millions won't care for ove tush ; 
To the scale as a feather the money will weigh, 

For a national war when a part bas to pay.—Punch. 





NATURALIZATION IN CANADA.—The new ovaturalization 
law of Cunaga permits foreigners after one year’s residence in 
the country toacquire upon suitable application all the rights 
of citizenship. This law is even more liberal than that of the 
United States, so that the matter of ready naturalization 
should be no bar againet Europeans and other immigrants 
settling in Canada. At one time objectious were urged, more 
particularly by Germans settling in Western Canada, which 
the new law will definitively remove; and it is to be hoped 
that this and other newly made facilities for settling in 
Canada will have a speedy effect in promoting an increase in 
population. 


a 


: Obituary. 


At Woolwich, J. McNeill, Capt. Rl. Artillery.—On board the 
Surat, Dr. H. J. H. Griesbach. Surg. in Indian Army, Madras. — 
At Nice, Lieut.-General H. Coningham, Madras Light Cavairy.— 
At Maydeken, Kent, Col. C. V. Oxenden, Rifle Brig.—In Norland 
Square, Major N. Moore, late R.M.L.1. 


Arup. 


RoyaL CANADIAN RiFies.—The following Royal Warrant, 
regulating the pay of the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Canadian Rifles has been issued :—‘* Whereas we deem it ex- 

dient to revise the rates of pay granted to our Royal Canadian 
Rittes by Article 524 of our Warrant of the 8rd of February, 
1866, our will and pleasure is, that eo much of the aforesaid ar- 
ticle as regulates the said rates of pay be cancelled, and that 
from and after the date of this our present Warrant the scale of 
pay for euch of the non-commissioned officers and men of the 
said regiment as shall not have re-engaged for a second period 
of service shall be as follows: —Sergeant-major, 3s. 6d. daily; 
quartermaster-sergeant, 2e, 10d. daily; sergeant instructor of 
musketry, 38. 2d. daily ; colour-sergeant, 2s, 8d. daily ; paymas- 
ter-eergeant, 2s. 2d. daily; after three years’ uninterrupted ser 
vice as such, 2a, 8d. daily ; orderly-room clerk, 2s. 8d. daily ; af- 
ter three years’ uninterrupted service as such, 32. 2d. daily ; 
hospital sergeant, 2s, 4d. daily; after seven years’ uninterrupted 
service as such, 2s, 10d. daily; bugle-major, 2s. 2d. daily; ser- 
geant, 2a. 2d. ba E corporal, 1s. 6d. daily ; private, le. 2d. 
daily ; boys, until they attain the age of fifteen years, 10d. 
daily; bugler, 1s. 3d. daily; appointed before 29th May, 1850, 
le, 84d. daily ; armourer-sergeans, 5s. 2d. daily ; soldiers of our 
Canadian Rifles who shall have re-engaged or re-entered the 
Army after baving completed a first period of: service, and such 
soldiers, enlisted for unlimited service, as shall have served con- 
tinuously and have completed ten years of approved service, to- 
wards pension on discharge, shall be entitled, in addition to the 
rate of pay sanctioned by the foregoing article, to the additional 
1d. a day granted to re-engaged men by our Royal Warrant of 
the 29th June last. And whereas by our said Warrant of 29th 
June last we did command ‘that the additional pay of 1d. a day 
during a second period of service shall, as regards the non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regi- 
ment, be’ in lieu of the exceptional addition of 1d. a day now re- 
ceived by soldiers of that corps serving under special engagement 
for continued service.’ Our will and pleasure now is, that euch 
soldiers of the said regiment as sball, previously to the date of 
this our Warrant, have engaged to complete a total period of 23 
years’ service, sball be entitled, in adition to the rate of pay 
sanctioued by Article 1 of thie owr Warrant, to an additional 
Bd. a day, if they be of or above the rank of sergeant, or to an 
additional 2d, a day it they be of the rank of corporal, private, 
or bugler ; snd such addition of 3d. or 2d, shall be held to in- 
clude the additional 1d. a day granted to r 





gaged men by our 





Warrant of 29th June last. Given at our Co 


at St. James's, 


this 18th day of April, 1868, in the 32nd year of our reign. By 
her Majesty’s command, J. S. PAKINGTON.” 


A considerable portion of the European troops constituting 
the Abyssinian expedition Will be brought home in June. The 
1st battalion 4th, and the 33rd Regiment, having nearly termi- 
nated their tour of service in India, will not be sent back to that 
country, and the Bombay establishment will remain short by 
two battalions until the ordinary time at which the Indian re- 
liefs go out in the autumn. The 26th and 45th Regiments will 
return to Bombay. The head-quarters and four troops of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards will come home direct from Abyssinia, and 
the three troops left at Abmednuggur will follow, but, probably, 
not till the automn, when the 8rd Hussars will embark to take 
their place. The 8rd Dragoons would, in the ordinary course, 
return to England in 1869, the Bays coming bome in 1868. Now 
the positions of the two regiments for relief are reversed, and the 
Bays remain in India tiJl 1869. wis is not the first disappoint- 
ment the Bays have had. Before the roster wae changed they 
stood first for relief after the Carabiniers, and so long since as 
1862 they were on the march to Calcutta to embark for England, 
when their relief was countermanded. By a private letter 
from Abyssinia, says the Gazette, we learn'that, during the latter 
part of the advance on Magdala, the comforts of the officers were 
restricted to Spartan proportions. The rations per day con- 
sisted of ilb. of flour, 1lb. of meat, loz. of tea, 20z. of eom- 
pressed vegetables, and water. No grog or tobacco. The cli- 
mate is represented as bitterly cold; but, notwithstanding that 
the warm clothing bad been left bebind in consequence of the 
necessity of discarding everything in the nature of a euperfluity, 
all were in good spirits as well as health. Colonel Fraser, of 
the 11th Hussars, had been appointed*to the command of an 
outpost, in addition to bie command of the head-quarters camp. 
——On April 25th, took place, at Clewer. near Windsor, the 
funeral of Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Fuller, C.B. The de- 
ceased officer served with the 59th regiment at the capture of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1806; in the Peninsular campaigns, 
from December, 1812, to February, 1814, including the battle of 
Vittoria, siege of San Sebastian (where be was wounded in the 
shoulder and thigh), and the battle of fhe Nive; in the cam 
paign of 1815, including the battle of Waterloo, storming of 
Cambray, and capture of Paris, He commanded the 59th Re- 
giment at the siege and capture ‘of Bhurtpore, in 1825-6, under 
Lord Combermere, on which occasion he was slightly wounded 
in the arm. He received the gold medal for San Sebastian 
(where he again commanded the regiment), and the silver war 
medal with three clasps for Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive, and 
also the medal for Waterloo. For his services at the siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore Colonel Fallef received the Order of Com- 
panion of the Bath. He retired from the service in August, 
1834, and died at Jersey on the 19th ult-——The following 
deaths were officially reported during April:—Generals Sir 
James Simpson, G.C.B., Colonel 29th Foot ; Sir Thomas Kenah, 
K.C.B., Colonel 63rd Foot ; Sir George Aug. Wetherall, G.C.B., 
K.H., Colovel 84th Foot, and Governor of the Royal Military 
College. Lieutenant-Generals—James Thomas Earl of Cardi- 
gan, K.C.B., Colonel 11th Hussars ; William Booth, Colonel 
15th Foot ; George Jobo Belson, Lientenant-Colonel retired full 
pay, Royal Artillery. Colonel—Edward Ramsden Priestly, 
Lieutenant-Colone! 42ud Foot. Lieutenant-Colonels—Alexan- 
der Simpson, Royal Artillery, Madras; Francis Padfield, Major 
retired full pay, Deputy Battalion, St. Helier’s, Jersey, Major— 
Samuel Charters, 2nd Captain half pay, Royal Artillery. Cap- 
taios—Leovard Summer Joyce, Royal Artillery ; Cathbert Wal- 
ter Finch, Royal Engineers; D'Urban William Farrar Blyth, 
19th Foot, Rangoon; Arch. Logan Douglas, 104th Foot ; W. 
H. 8. Hart, 105th Foot ; John Robertson, half pay, 14th Foot, 
Edinburgh. Lieutenants—Percival Richards, 94th Foot ; Thos, 
Faulkner Middleton, balf pay, Ist Dragoon Guards, Tipperary ; 
Edward Walter Percy Dillon, balf pay, 63rd Foot, Plymouth ; 
William Fitz Gibbon, half pay, 83rd Foot. 2nd Lieutenants— 
James Ensor, half pay, Royal Marines; David John Watts, half 
vay, Royal Marines. Eosigns—Robert Smith, 38th Foot; Chas. 
W. Macarmick Dodd,balf pay, Newfoundland Fencible Infantry. 
Paymaster—Francis Wiliam Fellows (Major), half pay, late 
87th Foot. Surgeons Major—Gideon Dolmage (Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General), half pay, Staff; Titus Berry, balf pay, Ist Class. 
Veterinary Surgeou—Hugh Anderson, 19th Hussars, Benares. 





War Orrice.—Maj-Gea T A Drought, from 45th Ft, to be Col 
in 15th Ft, v Lieut-Gen W Booth, dec; En 8 A Dodd to be Lieut, 
by pur, vJ 8 Maitland, who ret; G D Btawell, gent, to be En, by 
per, vy Dodd Maj Gen J Longfield, C.B, to be Col in 29th Ft, v 

en Sir J Simpson, G.C.B, dec. Capt and Bvt-Major R W Brooke 
to be Major in 60th Ft, without pur, v Battersby, Seconded on 
being app Assist Adj-Gen on Staff in India; Lieut WG Turle to 
be Capt, without pur, v Brooke; En W Forster to be Lieut, 
without pur, v Turle; En C Hope, from Sith Ft, to be En, v 
Forster. J E H Crewe, gent, to be En in 54th Ft, by pur, v Hope, 
transt te 60th Ft. 





Navy 


It bas already been announced tat the Channel Squadron 
will, during the coming season, be attached for a certain time to 
that which is under the command of Lord Clarence Paget, for the 
purpose of habituating officers and men to act with a large force, 
and to become intimately acquainted with the manceuvres of a 
fleet. Acting upon the suggestions which have been thrown out, 
it is not improbable that the regulations which have hitherto been 
in force regarding the dispersion of cruisers throughout the world 
will undergo considerable alteration, and that at uncertain peri- 
ode each flag officer in command of a station, or officer command- 
ing a squadron, will assemble his ships together, and proceed to 
form a combination with the vessels of another station. For ex- 
ample, after Rear-Admiral Warden has passed some time under 
the command of his senior officer in the Mediterranean, he may 
possibly find himself under orders to join Vice-Admiral Sir G. 
R. Mandy. The number of ships on distant stations will be re- 
duced so far as prudence will admit, and thus we shall be enabl- 
ed to keep up at home an increased force, without deteriorating 
from the general efficiency of the Royal Navy ————In accor- 
dance with the Navy Es'imates for the present year, upwards of 
1,000 mechanics and labourers are to be discharged from Wool- 
wich Dockyard, at the rate of 150 per week. At the last meeting 
of the Woolwich Local Board of Health » committee was appoint- 
ed to wait upon the Admiralty for the purpose of representing 
to their lordships the great distress which will result from this 
wholesale discharge, and requesting that the men, as far as pos- 
sible, may be forwarded to other dockyards where employment 
might be found. As a natural sequence to the honours 
which have been, and will be, conferred on the military portion 
of the Abysi.cian expedition, we hear that Captain Leopold 
Heath, C.35., has been advanced a step in the Order of the Bath, 
and that Captain Edye, of her Majesty’s ship Satellite, will be 
created a Companion of the same order. Some of the junior cffi 
cers will also, as a matter of course, be promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Stafl-Commander—E T C Youel, to be ad to 





Princess Charlotte—Lieutenant—J A H Trotter, to St. George. 
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New Publications. 


A great many wild books have been written about mytho- 
logy in general, and the mythology of the New World in par- 
ticular. As regards the latter it was at one time the custom 
to consider it as a corrupted form of Judaism, the theory being 
that the North American Indians were the remnants of the 
lost tribes of Israel. The similarity between many of the 
rites in Indian worship and those of the Church of Rome so 
astounded the early Catholic missionaries that they could only 
account for it by maintaining that the devil had preceded 
them in this country for the eake of burlesquing and making 
their religion contemptible. Latterly it has become the fashion 
with a certain clase of writers to find mysteries in the mytho- 
logy of the New World, greater than those of Elevysys, and 


of the Egyptian priesthood. The imaginative follies, the} yet been able to make up our minds as to whether 


strained interpretations, to which the subject has given rise, 
would form an ingtructive chapter in literary history, portions 


of which may be found in The Myths of the New World, acur-|imitative of the many imitative singers of the 


jous yolume, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M. M.D., which Messrs. 


Leypold and Holt have recently published. Dr. Briston en-| nyson and Browning, whose methods, whose measures, whose 
ters upon his task con amore, one sees at once, and devotes to} ideas, whose very expressions, often, are scattered with a 
it an amount of patient research, for which we should have | lavish hand through all that he has written. For marvellous- 
given few American writers credit. It may be heresy to say | ness of memory, and singularity of forgetfulness, Owen Mere- 
so, but we rarely come across an American book which is | dith is without a parallel among the poets uf England, and 
creditable to the scholarship of its author. Dr. Brinton strikes | we trust will long continue so. We have not read Chronicles 
us as being a scholar, at least in his special department of | and Characters to any great extent, but we have read enough 
letters, and while we may not always agree with him in his|of it to see what it is, and to wish that Owen Meredith had 
conclusions, we have the greatest respect for his judgment | either not written it at all, or had written it very differently, in 
generally, and must confess to have derived great pleasure | ther words, in his own way, if he have one, and notin the 
from bis book. He is occasionally a little severe upon those | way of his betters. Think of reading over a thousand pages 
who bave gone before him through the tangled mazes ofjof verse! The idea is monstrous in this busy age. 
American Mythology; for Schoolcraft, for instance, he scarce-}1t is more than Milton wrote in all his life, and he 


ly disguises bis contempt. The method employed by Dr 
Brintan in his elucidation of the subject is the simple one o 
supposing that the aborigines of the New World endeavour 
ed to symbolize in their mythology the phenomena of Nature 


beginning, as was the custom of the early races elsewhere, with | more than one half of his voluminous verse, and it only took 
the greatest and most obvious ones first. That their legends} him seven years to doit. “I presume not,” he says in his 


are to any large extent historical, that they contain, how 
ever distorted, reminiscences of real personages, ancient law 


makere, warriors, and what not, he does not believe. In his} judgment of a work which cost nearly seven years of my 
view the great facts of Nature—Day, Night, the Sun, the Sea, | life.” Owen Meredith is right in not looking gor the “ patient 
the Sky, the Winds, tue Cardinal Points, underlie and inter-| perusal” he speaks of, for there are circumstances under 
penetrate the mythologies of the New World, as they have] which patience breaks down, even it does not cease to be a 
come down through the traditions of the Indians, from the| virtue. As for passing “final judgment” on his work, no 
Atlantic coast to the great Father of Rivers; those of the} reasonable critic would presume to do that, since no fact is 
Aztec dwellers in Mexico atthe time of its conquest; and] so certain in literary history as that “ final judgments” are 
those of the Quiches of Peru, which last are the most imagi-] only pronounced by posterity, and sometimes a very distant 
native and poetical of all. The Quiche account of .the flood] one. The contemporary judgment upon Paradise Lost was as 
is the most unique that we have seen. For instance: ‘‘ Then| far from being the final one as the contemporary judgment 
all sorts of being», little aud great, gathered together to abuse | upon The Rape of the Lock, or The Dunciad. Our own little 
the men to their faces; and al! spoke, their mill-stones, their] verdict upon Chronicles and Characters may perbaps be re- 
plates, their cups, their dogs, their bens. Said the dogs and | versed by our, and Owen Meredith's, posterity, in which case 
hens, ‘ Very badly have you treated us, and you have bitten} we must submit patiently, as, we fear, he must in case it 
us. Now we bite you in turn.’ Said the mill-stones, ‘ Very } should chance to be sustained. For Chronicles and Characters, 
much were we tormented by you, and daily, daily, night and} we may say briefly that it is acollection of miscellaneous 
day, it was squeak, squeak, screech, screech, for your sake. } poems, which are divided into nine books, and which extend, 


Now yourselves shall feel our strength, and w 


will grind your flesh, and make meal of your} dotus to somewhere near the present day. The first book is 
bodies,’ said the mill stones. And this is what the dogs said,| headed “Legendary Greece,” the second, “ Imperante Ti- 


‘Why did you not give us our food? No sooner did w 


come near you than you drove us away, and the stick was} platonism,” the fifib, “Mahomedan Era,” the sixth, 
always within reach while you were eating, because, forsooth, | “ Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” the seventh, “ Eleventh 
we were not able to talk. Now we will use our teeth and | to Fifteenth Century,” the eighth, “ From 1525 to 1780,” and 
eat you,’ said the dogs, tearing their faces. And the cups and | the last “Here and There.” Besides these poems, there is a 
dishes said, ‘ Pain and misery you gave us, smoking our tops] sort of lyrical drama called “ Orval, or the Fool of Time,” 
and sides, cooking us over the fire, burning and hurting us as} which is about twiée as long as Hamlet ; and some two hun- 
if we had no feeling. Now it is your turn, and you shall] dred pages of “Imitatioas and Paraphrases,” and “ Servian” 
burn,’ said the cupsinsultingly. Than ran the men hither} poems, the latter having been published before, and being to 
and thither in despair. They climbed to the roofs of the] some extent, we believe “conveyed” from a French, or Ger- 


tion. Wordsworth’s mistake was Zhe Excursion and The 


in the English periodicals; and Owen Meredith's (Mr. Robert 
Lytton’s,) bis last work, Chronicles and Characters, which has 
recently been published, in two beautiful volumes, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. We have always believed Owen Mere- 
dith to be a man of genius, and our belief is still unshaken, but 
he mistakes his powers very often, and oftener still mistakes 
his readers, Admire his genius as they may, there must 
come a time when they will weary of his general verbosity, 
of his extravagant attempts at novelty in metres, and of bis 
utter want of originality. We have read, we believe, nearly 
all that Owen Meredith bas written in verse, but we have never 


he really had one single true note of his own. He 
is thg veriest mocking-bird of a poet, the most 


day. The two chief sources of his inspiration are Ten- 


Galary for June contains twelve sketches, tales, and poems, 


Prelude ; Southey’s any or all his epics ; Browning’s Sordello, | besides the continuation and conclusion of Mrs. Edwards's 
and, probably, the long poem he is said to be at work upon .|“ Steven Lawrence,” and the odds and ends thrown together 
Tennyson’s Maud, and the trifles that he is now publishlog| under the head of “ The Galaxy Miscellany.” Mayne Reid 


contributes a paper on “ Jarocho Life ;’ H. Malan, on “ Grapes 
and Flowers ;” Henry James, Jr., a story entitled “ A Pro- 
blem ;” J. W. De Forest, a reminiscence of war-life, “ Forced 
Marches ;” Marian Harland, the continuation of her. dull 
serial, “ Becchdale;” Anne M. Crane, author of Hmily Chester, 
a sketch called ‘My Note Book ;” while F. M. Gray describes 
‘\A Trip to the Wyandotte Cave,” and Mr. Edward Howland, 
“Our Railway Management.” Miss Phebe Carey sings of 
“The Lady Jacqueline,” Mr. T. W. Parsons,“ To a Lady,” 
and May Mather, about “ Apple Blossoms,” though not in so 
promising a way as Mr. Impeachment Butler. James Grant 
Wilson throws together some amusing but well known blunders 
of the press; and Mr. Walter 5. McCann, of whom we never 
heard before, is severe on “ Byronism.” Other equally well 
known writers say their miscellaneous say on trifles. There 
are three full page illustrations in the June Galary, and they 
have at least one merit, that none of them is by Gaston Fay. 
As specimens of American art-work we hope they do no 
Justice to the talents of W. J. Hennessy, Winslow Homer, and 
8. Eytinge, Jr.—Harpers” Magazine has one feature, which we 
would look in vain for in any other magazine—viz., con- 
sistency—the quality which “ knows neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” Its plan was well matured before it was 
commenced, and it has been so thoroughly adhered to that we 
always know what to expectin Hurper, and our expectations 





.| wrote a tolerably long and very fair epic, not to mention a 
{} masque likewise. It is, we should say, considerably more 
-] than Tennyson has published in forty years. It is not nearly 
, | all that Owen Meredith has published however, probably not 


- | Dedication, “ to hope from many readers that patient perusal 
-| which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to any final 


€} historically speaking, from the legendary periods of Hero- 


€} berio,” the third, “ The Lower Empire,” the fourth, ‘ Neo- 


¢ to mount to the tops of the trees, but the trees hurled them 





houses, but the houses crumbled under their feet; they, tried 


far from them; they sought refuge in the caverns, but the 
caverns shut before them.” The subjects chiefly discussed by 
Dr. Brinton are, ‘ The Sacred Number, its Origin and Appli- 
cations,” the number in question being fou, and meaning the 
“ Cardinal Pointe, or the Four Winds ;” “ The Symbols of the 
Bird and the Serpent;” “ The Myths of Fire, Water, and the 
Thunder-Storm ;” “ The Supreme Gods of the Red Race;” 
“ The Myths of the Creation, the Deluge, the Epochs of Na- 
ture, and the Last Day ;’ “The Origin of Man;” and “ The 
Soul and its Destiny,” the book closing with a couple of 
chapters on “ The Native Priesthood,” and “ The Influence 
of the Native Religions on Moral and Social Life of the 
Race.” The ground covered by these inquiries is large, and 
Dr. Brinton may be said to have traversed it pretty thor- 
oughly, and, we think, with great judgment. What we like 
best in his work, after the fund of information which it places 
before us, is its freedom from over-imaginative speculation, 
and its clear, almost cold, sceptical reasonableness. With a 
theme capable of bearing any number of airy and fantastic in- 
terpretations, Dr. Brinton has written calmly and philosophi- 
cally, avoiding alike the excessive credulity of the Abbé Lras- 
seur, and the shallow generalizations of Mr. Squier. For 
precisely what it is—an interesting monogram on a4 curious 
aod much misunderstood topic, we commend Dr. Brinton’s 
scholarly volume to our readers. 





Men of genius often commit great mistakes—indeed, it 
would pot be too much to say that the greatest of all mistakes 
are committed by men of genius, especially poets, and more 


our acquaintance with Chronicles and Characters. 





especially the English poets of the present day and genera- 


man version of the orginals. To be just to Owen Meredith 
we have stated what may be looked fer in his volumes, and 


opinion of his writings, and his powers generally, and so ends 





MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 


The June number of Putnam's Montily opens with a paper 
on “ Out-of-the-Way Books and Authors,” by E. A. Duyck- 
inck, which is followed by tke sixth instalment of “Too 
True,” Putnam's serial novel, which we have not read; 
“Peter Blossom and Martha go to a Party,” by Mr. Thom. 
White, author of Wind and Whirlwind, an atrociously bad 
novel; “Mercury,” by Schele de Vere; “A Morning among 
Autographs,” apparently the first of a series of similar papers, 
by William Young ; “Something About Women,” by Mrs. 
C. H. Dall; ‘The Low-Down People,” by Col. J. W. De 
Forest, an interesting chapter of Southern life since the war ; 


are never disappointed. Like the two hundred and odd num- 
bers which have preceded it, the June number opens with an 
illustrated paper, which, in this inetance, is “ Lookout Moun- 
tain, and How we Won it,” the title of which suggests the 
period treated of, and the manner of treatment. This is fol- 
lowed, in prose, by a second illustrated paper, in this instances 
“Among the Andes on Peru and Bolivia,” by E. G. Squier , 
and by a second illustrated paper, “Shooting-Stars, Deto- 
nating Meteors, and Aerolites,” by Prof. Elias Loomis. Then 
eomes several sketches and tales, as “Milly’s Mishaps,” 
“ Three Views of the Same Things,” “The Loot of Lucknow,” 
“Trinity Season,” “ Drawing Bureau Rations,” “The New © 
Timothy, Part IL,” “ Martha’s Vineyard,” “English Photo- 
graphs, by an American,” “ Woman’s Beauty—How to Get 
and Keep It,” “The Baltimore Plot to Assassinate Abrakam 
Lincoln,” and the continuation of Mrs. Dinah Muloch-Craik's 
charming serial, “ The Woman’s Kingdom.” The verses are 
“ Spring-Time,” “ Immortal,” and “ Daybreak,” all of which 
are preityisb, but none first-rate. The occupant of the 
“ Easy-Chair” is as jaunty as ever, while the gentleman who 
rummages in the “ Editor’s Drawer” still finds it stuffed with 
very musty and ancient Joe Millerisma.— The New Lelectic for 
June contains, as usual, well arranged selections from the best 
English periodicals and journals, as “‘ The Dangers of De- 
mocracy,” from the Westminster Review: “The Dex'terous 
Wedding” from Once a Week ; the serials, “ Phineas Phinn” 
and “The Wontan’s Kingdom,” from St. Pauls and Good 
Words; “The Court of the Tuileries” from Lippincott’s 
Magazine ; besides short scientific papers, art notes, reviews, 
etc.—There are ten prose papers and three poems in the 
Atlantic Monthly for June, and they, or at least the former, are 
quite up to the standard of th@ Atlantic. From a dissertation 
on the “Beauty of Trees,” and a story entitled “ The Two 
Families,” we pass to a literary study on “Theophile Gau- 
tier,” and anbther on a subject which is just now attracting a 
good deal of attention abroad—‘‘ The Talmud.” Then come 
the first five chapters of a tale, called “St, Michaels Night ;” 
papers on the now stale subject of * Abyssinia and King 
Theodore,” and “ The Discovery of Ethenzation ;” “ A Castle 
of Indolence ;” “ Vix;” and “A Week on Capri.” In the 
poems we trace two American poets, Mr. Bayard Taylor, who 
gives us a fever-dream of sickness, “ Casa Guida Windows,” 
and Mr. James Russell Lowell, who indulges in “A June 
Idy),” which shows us what we have long suspected—that he 


to be just to ourselves and our readers we have stated our | is nota proficient in the difficult art of writing blank verse. 


Three stanzas on “ Thrift” complete the verse of the month. 
The reviewer of the Atlantic Monthly notices only one book, 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s Norwood, to which he devotes four 
pages, mostly of warm praise. Truly, it is a good thing to 
have been born ig New England, and published in Boston.— 
The Broadway tor June contains ite serial, “ Breakspeare,” 
concerning which, in its completed form, we lately expressed 
our opinion; and papers on “Mr. Swinbourne’s Essay on 
Blake,” “‘ Debating Societies,” by Alexander J. D. D’Orsey ; 
“Old Trinity and the American Church,” by Robert Tomes; 
“ How we Inaugurated Ensign M‘Nish,” Part IL, by Captain 
Lawrence Lockhart, and an interesting paper by Robert Bu- 
chanan on “ Burns’s First Bosom Friend,’—David Sillar, to 
whom he addressed his two epistles “To Davie, a Brother 
Poet.” There are two poems in the June Broadway. “The 


“Salome,” a review of the indifferent American epic by that} Name in the Book,” by E. W., and “An Arab Song,” by R. 


name, by John Neal; and a number of uther sketches and 
stories, the best being “ A Fair Face,” by Caroline Cheesbro. 
There are three poems, as we suppose we must call them, 
“ Fidelia,” by Bayard Taylor, who does himself no justice by 
such verse ; a collection of emall pieces entitled “ JuneS ngs,” 
by Helen Kimball; and “ The Fairy Fern,” by Julia Beers. 
Mr. Thos. Nast continues his caricatures of public m:n with 
a hideously wooden head of Schuyler Colfax, the Sp«uker of 
the House, who permitted the Donunelly-Washburn «isgrace 
to be perpetrated without protest on his part. Tbe Monthly 
Chronicle of the megsazine devoted to current events, con- 
tains a laughable review of Mr. Thom. White's novel, and 8 


H. Stoddard.—Our Young Folks for June is fi'led with agreea- 
ble reading and pretty pictures, Mr. George Eager furnishing 
the tenth part of his “ Round-the-World Joe,” Mr. J. HA. 
Bone, “ The Story of the Great Charter;” Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
the fifth of “ William Henry’s Letters to his Grandmother,” 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes the tenth part of his “Cast Away in the 
Cold ;” and Mrs. A. M. Wells, and Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, 
poems on “Grass” and “ Watching the Crows.” The de- 
signs are very pretty, especially the three which illustrate 
“The Wrens of North America.”—The Riverside Magazine for 
June is as good as ever, both as regards its literary matterand 
its pictures. Vieux Moustache relates “Two Lives in One ;” 





severe notice of Mre. Kemble’s Shakspearian Readiogs—The 
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Lou's Sayings and Doings ;” Porte Crayon follows with “ The 
Young Virginians,” illustrated by himself; Mrs. Anna M. 
Wells tells “An Old Story in New Rhyme,” while other 
contributors write in their accustomed vein in prose apd 
verse. Mr. Henry L. Stephens has a cartoon on the old nur- 
sery rbyme, “ The Sow came in with the Saddle,” and five 
miniature desigus to “A Frog He would for Water Zo,” a 
corruption, as it seems to us, of the old song, “ The frog he 
would a wooing go.”—The April number of the Westmlaster 
eeiew is one of the best that we have ecen for a long time, 
containing an admirable paper on “ Don Quixote,” anothe 
on “ Hindu Epic Poetry,” a resumé of the great Sanskrit epic, 
The Mahibharata, understood to be from the pen of Professor 
Goldstucker, and others on “The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” 
“Modern Notions of Government,” “The Irish Question,” 
“ Popular Education,” “The Caurch System of Ireland aod 
Canada,” “ Spiritual Wives,” and “ Democratic Government 
in Victoris.” The reviews of contemporary literature in the 
Westminster are the best with which we are acquaiuted, cover 
ing & greater range of subjects, aud being more catholic in 
epirit than those of any other English periodical. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners 
of the Central Park The Art Journal May. Fairfax. A 
Novel. By John Esten Cooke .. 4, W. Carleton and Co,— 
Putnam's Magazine. June.———The Eclectic. June ———The 
Riverside Magazine. June.——Sketch of the Official Life of Ex- 
Gov. Jobn A. Andrew, of Mass.——King Sham. By L. W. Green. 
leaf... Hurd and Houghton.—-Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott, Cheap 
Edition....D. Appleton and Co-—The Old World in ite New 
Face, Impressions in Europe in 1867-68. By Henry W. Bellows, 





. Harper and Bros, Harper’s Magazine. June.—Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine. May Our Young Folks and the At 
lantie Monthly. June The Broadway. June. — Lippincott’s 


Magazine. June. Sermons by Rev. Newman Hall, D.D.... 
Sheldon and Co, 
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LADIES’ LONNETS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette thus discour- 
ses on the present styles for bonnets :—* No particular form of 
chapeau can claim to be the ‘ bonnet of the Period,’ though the 
shapean diadéme, the latest form of * fanchon,’ is by far the most 
georrally worn, The extremely small portion of it which the 
chignon allows to rest upon the top of the head may be of ribbon 
satin, tulle, lace, erapeyor straw. Iu front is commonly 4 series 
of puffs of tulle, lace, or ribbon, and posed upon these, resiing 
there, a wreath of flowers or buds, terminating at the ove end 
with a large full-blown flower placed on the left side of the chap- 
eau, and at the other in a mere tendril which fre quently hangs 
as low as the shoulder. A lace veil behind « nvelopes the cbiguon 
like « hood, if it is of moderate dimensions and does not tower 
toohi¢h, in which latter case it will be only partially eucircled ; 
aod the bonnet has wide lace strings fastened by a bow of rib- 
bon or & rosette, with oceasionally another bow at the top or at 
the back, The ‘diademe,’ as the trimming of the front of the 

onoet is termed, instead of bcing composed of patls of tulle illu 
sion, &e., and flowers or buds, will be sometimes formed of jet or 
mother-o’ pearl ornaments of a floral shape, with black or colour 
ed leaves in foil; or of ears of wheat or barley, radiating from a 
centre; or of a series of ribbon bows, occasionally with single 
flowers, such a# heartarase, asters, hawtporn blossoms, guilder 
roses, or corn flowers disposed between them ; or of some delicate 
green moss with dewdrops in glass, and forget-me nots or anemo 
nie here and there peeping out from amongst it. The bands of 
part-gilt polished steel, with their elaborate ornamentation and 
imitation jewel stads, which posed in front gave the name to the 
chapeau diademe, are now rarely seen; flower and jewel fasten- 
ings for the strings, tuo, afpear to be quite superseded by the 
bow or rosette of satin ribbon, There is a varic ty of the chapeau 
diademe koown as the * bourrelet,’ and made of some fancy 
straw, Which has the rim rolled back and trimmed with ears of 
corn, buttercups, clusters of brown or deep purple berries, yellow 
rosebuds, or violets, with a bunch of the same flowers at the left 
side. Ocher straw chapeaux re-produce the old-fashioned thape, 
a positive crown, or rather a demi-crown, for the chigaon will 
admit of no more, long lappets and a rim pod ot an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; the inside is trimmed wih towers, a white 
cawelia reposing on a bed of downy tulle, or a narcissus sur 
rounded by a few sprigs of delicate green moss; outside a emall 
fluily white feather, or a maize-coloured feather tipped with a 
deeper tint, and starting, maybe, froma satin bow, will curl over 
the left side; or the chapeau will be here ornamented with an 
aigrette, or a tinsel dragon fly embedded in a tuft of silky-looking 
grass One bonnet of this class had a bird of paradise perched 
across the top, with its long tail drooping over at the side, The 
latest form of straw bonnet is compored of two strips or bands of 
straw, each about an inch and a half ia width, joined together to 
form & somewhat acute angle. The one sirip rests flat upon the 
bead from ear to ear, and bas a deep lace or satin bavolet behind 
partially covering the chignon, while the other slants upwards in 
tront, and is fringed with narrow lace, peeping above which will 
be seen the spears of a row of ears of ripe barley; or a coronal 
of field flowers—cowslips, daisies, forget-me-note, poppy buds, and 
corn flowers —will rest in the trench of the bognet as it were, and 
ove hang on one or the.other side. Ears of corn and field flow- 
ers, it may be remarked, are a favourite style of trimming for 
bonnety. 1 have noticed bonnets with a large maiden blush rose 
or white camelia perched in the very centre of the front, or in 
the middle of the few square inches ot lace at the vop of the head 
and of which many bonnets are mainly composed. Frequently in 
place of flowers large bows or rosettes are worn, Pale yellow 
straw bonnets are usually wreathed with white flowers and green 
leaves ; primrose tulle chapeaux rondes are hung round with silk 
tassels, between each of which «large parple heartsease is placed, 
or they are bordered with triple rouleaux of taffeta trimmed with 
a pale yellow rose at the side ; those of blue tulle have chaplets 
of forget-me-nots and green leaves, with a jonguil or white came- 
lia io lieu of the rose; while those of mauve tulle are encircled 
with small bunches of lilac, &c. Black lace bonnets are wreath- 
ed with moss rosebuds drooping over on the right side, and hav- 
ing a full blown rose placed ov the left; or they are trimmed with 
devp crimson carnations or with clusters of buttercups, which fall 
éosn ‘rom a fringe as it were ia front, or with a simple yellow 
ros, Lonnets of white tulle, bordered with a rucke of lace or 
taffeta, are trimmed with pink May blossoms, with wreaths of 
violeis and ivy haves, with red and white verbevas, and wild 
honeysuc jes; the of pink tulle bave coronals of jessamine, 
clemati*, white lilac, wud passion flowers ; white bonnets of green 
tu ie, which only a few women ae daring enough to wear, are 
Wreathed with green meiailic berries and leaves of foil, and have 
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which have been for a covsiderable time interdicted, are again 
coming into vogue—not, however, to be worn in frout of the bon- 
net, but behind, enveloping the chignon, falling mantilla-like 
over the neck and shoulders, and fattening either beneath the 
chia or across the breast.” 


———_@—____ 
A SKETCH OF KING THEODORE. 


The following account of an interview with Theodore is 
taken from a volume of “ Travels in Abyssinia,” published by 
Herr von Heuglin, who saw him in April, 1862, on a second 
visit to Magdala :—It was from a long distance, on the slope 
of a hill, covered with a few clumps of trees, that we beheld 
the camp of his Majesty the Negus—“ Negus Negest za Aethi- 
opia, Theodore IL.” The King was sitting in the midet of a 
circle of priests and officers, while in all directions spread 
long rows of tents, arranged in groups; the lanes between 
were tbronged with a many-coloured crowds of soldiers, cat- 
tle, horses, and mules. We found bis Majesty in a large tent, 
divided into two parts by a curtain of light cotton sheets. He 
was dressed ina simple white red-bordered “ schamma” or 
cloak, and reclining on a low divan, with carpets spread out 
in front; to his right stood his “ estchege,” or confessor, and 
to his left several officers, together with princes of the royal 
house. After greeting us in a kindly, though somewhat cere- 
monious manner, the Negus invited us to be seated on the 
carpets to his right, and then entered into conversation, by 
means of an interpreter, in the Autherian dialect. His Ma- 
jesty had greatly altered since my last visit, in the year 1853 
It seemed to me that bis face had got darker; however, the 
tire of his shrewd and cunning eye was still the same. He 
showed an excellent memory, reminding me of things I bad 
long forgotten, among others, that we had once exchanged 
the vows of brotherhood, and that I had told him on that oc 
casion he was the man to save Ethiopa from ruin, and restore 
it to its ancient glory. In the end, | congratulated his Mojes- 
ty upon the victories he had acbieved since I bad last beea on 
a visit to his court, with which the audieace came to an end, 
the King telling us not to forget to ask for anything we might 
desire, as all that he owned was at the disposition of bis 
friends, We bad scarcely returned to our teat when & num- 
ber of royal servants arrived with presen's, the one bringing 
a fine “ margef,” or woollen cloak embroidered with silk; a 
second some beautiful crystal goblets, richly gilded ; a third, 
several vessels with mead; and a fourth a cow’s horn, three 
feet long, filled with honey-brandy. The next morning, and 
every morning afier,a royal messenger inquired afier our 
health, in reply to which we dispatched Rumha to wish his 
Majesty “ good morning,” after the custom of the country. 
From the earliest dawn of day till late at night the time ol 
the Negus was occupied with the affairs of government, in ad- 
ministrative and judicial, military and religious functions. 
Everythingis referred to himin the last instance, and no- 
thing can be done without him. Scores of petitioners assem- 
ble every morning, mostly loug befure sunrise, in front of the 
chain of lifeguards surrounding the royal tent, filling the air 
with their cries of “ Abet-Abet!” “O Lord,O Lord!’ “ Dsan- 
hoi dsan-hoi!” “ Listen to us!’ The Negus usually replies 
trom bis couch, and, getting up, listens to the demands and 
complaints of his subjects, distributes presents, and delivers 
judgments. Then come official reports and messages, and 
the patrols bring in criminals of all kinds—thieves, robbers, 
and spies; the judicial process in every instance is of the 
shorest, and sentence and execution follow each other in the 
twinkling of an eye. It is generally allowed that Theodore is 
just, generous, and liberal, but also terribly severe. No doubt 
itis only with asceptre of iron that he can govern races 
whose character he thoroughly knows, aud as thoroughly de- 
spises. In his outward appearance the Negus atfects the 
greatest simplicity ; he dresses like his subjects, and goes 
about either barefooted or in sandals. He is a first-rate rider 
and splendid shot, and in battle invariably fights at the head 
of his troops. He esteems Europeans, recognising to the tull 
their intellectual superiority, their scientific knowledge, and 
their mechanical discoveries ; but he does not like their grasp- 
ing after influence in bis country, baving indeed had some 
sad experience in regard to it. It is on this account he has 
never admitted any European consul into Abyssinia, with the 
exception of his friend Piowden. All foreigners travelling in 
the country are looked upon, for the time being, as bis guests, 
and even their servants are under bis own special jurisdiction. 
I am not able to tell what influence the priests exercise upon 
King Theodore, but know that they coil round him in thick 
swarms. Outwardly, the Negus adReres strictly to the forms 
and ceremonies of the church, and itis highly probable that 
he would become unpopular if he attempted to stand up 
against the great cancer of Abyssinia, its priesthood. 

willing 


CATHERINE IL, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


Very little that is authentic is known of the early days of 
Catherine I. of Russia, but all that relates in any degree to 
Peter the Great must prove interesting even to the general 
reader. Doubtful and fictitious though the narrative of Cath- 
erine’s life may be in some of its parts, enough has been as- 
certained to show that it was full of incident. Very probably, 
had she married the young Swedish soldier for whom Fate at 
first seemed to destine her, history would never bave seen her 
name written on its pages; but her lot was to be cast in high- 
er paths, and, naturally possessing much force of character, 
her name is one that has risen above the suriace far beyond 
the dead level of insipid commonplace. Scribe has written a 
comic opera under the title of “ L’Etoile da Nord,” which 
Meyerbeer set to music, on what may be called this “ {mperial 
romance.” 








When Marienbourg, « small town of Livonia, was taken by 
Tchérémetof on the 20th August, 1702, all the inhabitants 
were made prisoners. Among them was a young orphan, 
whose or‘gin was unknowr, but whom a Lutheran clergyman 
had up to that period fed and clothed from charitable motives, 
but without paying the smallest attention to her education. 
She was then on the eve of marrying a young Swedish sol- 
dier ; but her imprisonment, which doubtless at the time she 
looked upon asa great misfortune, frustrating as it did her 
hopes of marriage, was the direct cause of her becoming the 
wife of the sovereign of a vast empire. She was pretty and 
exceedingly good-natured ; she pleased Menzikof, the Czar’s 
favourite, and Tchérémetof made bim a present of her. When 
Peter saw her he also became enamoured, and his love soon 
grew into a serious attachment. This young Livonian girl, 
who knew neither how to read or write, was gifted with rare 


pleased her master best. She embraced the Greek religion to 
gratify the Emperor, and on that occasiva she received the 
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gorgeous green beetles or grasshoppers fixed at the side. Lace] frequently working there with bis Ministers. It was in this 
strings of considerable width are de rigueur, and long veils,| retreat that two daughters were born—Anne in 1708, and 


Elizabeth in 1709. In 1711, when war was to be made against 
the Turks, Peter wished to have Catherine as a companion in 
his perilous undertaking, and publicly declared her bis wife. 
By this time she had almost become necessary to his exist- 
ence, for in the frequent epileptic attacks to which he was 
subject it was by her tender cares tha he was most quickly 
restored to life. In the campaign against Turkey she bebaved 
in & truly heroic manner—gave an example of endurance to 
even the most hardy soldiers, rarely travelled in her carriage, 
but was to be seen on horseback at the head of the army. Her 
busband was charmed with the manly spirit she displayed, 
and became positively grateful when, finding bimself sur- 
rounded on the Pruth by 150000 Turks, and with only 30,- 
000 men to oppose them, Catherine won over the Grand Vizier 
by abandoning her jewels,and thus saving Russia from a 
most inglorious defeat. In memory of this happy issue of ber 
diplomacy, Peter J. created the Order of St. Catherine, to be 
worn by women. Thirteen years afler, when Peter believed 
himself to be dying, Catherine was crowned with great solem- 
nity at Moscow, with due splendour and Muscovite pomp, the 
Emperor making the occasion the sole exception to bis usual 
parsimony. But, in the midst of ber trfumphe, Catherine con- 
trived to create the jealousy of her husband. Her intimacy 
with the handsome Chamberlain Moens de la Croix produced 
the gravest dissensions between this hitherto happy couple, 
and the resulls might bave been /ata! to both had not the Em- 
peror died at this juncture. Catherine was at once proclaim 
bis successor, and reigned for two years and some months, 
during which period she evinced much aptitude for her posi- 
tion, and displayed great firmness in the arrangement of the 
internal government of the empire. She married her eldest 
daughter Anne to the Duke of Holstein; she was the first 
who conferred the Order of Alexander Newski which Peter 
the Great had instituted; she completed the Academy of 
Sciences, and installed several members into the new institu- 
tion, which bad also been one of the late Czar’s projects. But 
Catherive did not long enjoy her power. She suffered from 
cancer, and aggravated the deadly disease by immoderate use 
ot Tokay wine. She died in 1727, when she was thirty-cight 
years of age. Genera! Gordon, who knew her well, bas left 
the following pleasing portrait of her: ‘She was a very pretty 
woman, full of health and vigour, and with a pleasing expres- 
sion on her face. She possessed plenty of good common sense, 
but none of that sublime spirit nor vivacity of imagination so 
trequently attributed to her. The gieat reason which endear- 
ed wer to the Czar was her extreme good humour; she never 
knew what i: was to be either peevish or capricious. Oblig- 
ing and polite to those around her, she always remembered 
the station of life in which she had been born,” —Queen. 
——_—__eo——_ — 
REMARKABLE MOVEMENT IN SWITZERL AND. 
A correspondent of the Pall-Mall Gazette calls attention to a 
movement of some importance now going oa in Switzerland 
The writer says: 


When I was in Zurich a few days ago the Great Council was 
holding its Jast sitting previous to the coming together of a con- 
stituent assembly. In this constitueut astembly will be raised a 
series of the gravest political questions, with which the politi- 
cians of our own and the next generation are likely to have to 
deal—the question of the respective merits of direct and in‘irect 
taxation, the question of a gradaated income tax, and a whole 
group of quest:ons relating to the rival advantages of pure un- 
mitigated democracy, and the representative democracy, which 
now exists in the canton of Zurich. In short, in the words of 
Mr, Dubs, the wise and far-seeing statesman who is at this mo- 
ment the president of the Swiss Confederation, “‘In the Zurich 
movement there are two great streams, oue political and one so- 
cial; and these two streams, Which so oftea flow apart, are in 
it united, under circumstauces peculiarly favourable for ao agi- 
tation.” Here, then, is an opportunlty for studying in miniature 
a great variety of subjects, which will be of the very first im- 
portance in the great States of Europe before long. Will no 
one who bas a taste for political observation turn his attention in 
this direction’? If the real Athens of antiquity has so many les- 
sons for us, it is quite sure that the modern “ Athens of the Lim- 
mat,” as it is often called, has not got some lessons also? Very 
good judges would tell you that you would find there a very 
tolerable Pericles and a quite unexceptionable Kleém; To any 


commend first “ Die Schweizerische Demokratie in ihrer For 
tentwickelung,” by Mr. Dubs already alluded to; @ pamphlet 
worthy to be put by the side of that most admirable one, by the 
same author, which some of your readers may recollect coming 
out when all Switzerland and half London were going wild in 
1860 about the cession of Savoy and Nice. Other publications 
from different points of view by Mr. Cherbaliez, who did for 
\Switzerland a quarter of a centary back what Tocqueville did 
for America, by Dr. Gengel and others will readily be obtained 
on the spot by persons who go this summer to Switzerland,*and 
it is to them that I chiefly address myself. As far as I could 
judge in a hurried visit, the opinion of the best Swiss politicians 
is that “the Zarich movement” will run before long through the 
whole of the couotry, and affect as well the Federal as the Can- 
tonal constitutions, deepening their democratic character, and 
giving the population a more direct and immediate control over 
the making of laws by which it is to be governed. When we 
remember the very advanced democratic point at which Switzer- 
land bas already arrived, it will be seen that a further advacce is 
not a matter to be watched without interest either by the friends 
or opponents of pure democracy. Further, it seems to be consi- 
dered that very extreme socialist opinions will probably be 
represented in the Constituent Assembly of Zurich, but they will 
not tind favour with it, and that their discussion will do good. 
If any one asks what interest can this storm ia a teapot have for 
the inhabitants of a large and powerful state, | would beg him 
to reconsider the events which occurred in Switzerland iu 
1846 7, and to say whether these were without influence on the 
fall of the July movarchy, and the troubles which shook so many 
thrones in the year of revolutiong Next, I would remind him 
that Switzerland is trilingual, and that any movement which 
powerfully excites the political, social, or religious passious of 
her people is carried into Italy through Lugano, into France 
through Geneva, into Germany through Zurich and Basle. 
Lastly, | would observe that, as it would be extremely unwise 
tor English politicians to neglect to study the democratic insti- 
tutions of the United States, because those iustitutions work un- 
der conditions very dissimilar to those under which democratic 





justitutioos will, in all probability, one day work in England, so 


| it would be extremely unwise to neglect to watch the develop- 
intelligence, and soon learned, the tastes and manners that | ment of the democratic institutions of Switzerland, because these 


also work under conditions very different from those which are 
very likely to prevail here. The trath is that the two sets of 


name of Catherine. Peter placed ber in a quiet part of the | dissimilar conditions supplement and throw light upon each 


city, in a very ordivary house, where she lived in the most 
unostentatious manner, aud where he visited her almost daily, 


other. The great republic of the New Wor\d, with its young 


| civilisation, its widely scattered inhabitants, gnd the vast unog 





one who may be tempted to look into these matters | w6uld re-* 
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cupied regions which stretch around it, will be all the more in- 
structive to us if we turn now and then to look at the little re- 
public of the Old World, with its ancient history and its 
crowded population, hemmed in by the most powerful and 
jealous of European military monarchies, 

a 


VOLTAIRE’S DEATH-BED. 


Ono the 25th February, 1758, Voltaire penned the following 
blasphemy : ‘‘ Twenty years more, and God will be in a pretty 
plight.” Let us see what was taking place precisely at the time 
indicated. On the 25th February, 1778, Voltaire was lying, as 
was thought, on his bed of death. Racked and tortured by re- 
morse for past misdeeds, he was most anxious to propitiate the 
God whom he had insulted and the Church which he and his had 
sworn to destroy; and hence he resolved on addressing himself 
to a minister of religion, ix order to receive the sacrament of re- 
conciliation, Oa the 26th, then, he wrote the following letter to 
the Abbé Gualtier : “ You promised me, sir, to come and hear 
me. I entreat you to take the trouble to call as soon as possi- 
ble.” The abbe west at once. A few days after, in the pre- 
sence of the same Gualtier, the Abbé Mignot, and the Marquis 
Villevieille, the dying man made the following declaration : “ I, 
the undersigned, declare, that for these four days past having 
been afflicted with a vomitting of blood, at the age of eighty- 
four, and not baving been able to drag myself to church, the 
Reverend the Rector of St. Sulpice, having been pleased to add 
to his good works that of sending to me the Abbé Gualtier, a 
priest, 1 confessed to him, and if it pleases God to dispose of me, 
I die in the Holy Catholic Church, in which [ was born ; hoping 
that the Divine mercy will design to pardon all my faults. If 
ever | have scandalized the Charch, I ask pardon of God and of 
the Church. 2uad March, 1778. VourTarre.”—This document 
was deposited with Mons, Momet, Notary at Paris. It was 
also, with the permission of Voltaire, carried to the rector of St. 
Sulpice, and to the Archbishop of Paris, in order that they 
might say whether or not the declaration wassufficiently explicit 
and satisfactory. 

Twice before, when dangerously ill, the wretched man had 
made abject retractions. But these he not only retracted when 
restored to health, but, passing from bad to worse, he poured out 
fuller vials of wrath against God and Christianity. It was then 
a necessity to receive the most solemn and full abjuration of 
past infidelities. 








When Gualtier returned with the archi-episcopal answer, he |* 


was refused admission to the dying mau. The arch-conspirators 
trembled at the apostacy of their hero; and, dreading the ridi- 
cule which would fall upon themselves, it was determined not 
to allow any minister of religion thenceforth to visit him, Find- 
ing himself thus cut off from the consolations of religion, Vol- 
taire became infuriated—no reproach, no curse being deemed 
bad enough for the D'Alemberts and Diderots who guarded bim. 
*‘Begone,” he said ; “ it is you who have brought me to my pre- 
sent state. Begone! I could have done without you all; but 
you could not have existed without me—and what a wretched 
glory have you procidred me!” And then praying, and next 
blaspheming—now saying, “O Christ,” and next, “I am 
abandoned by God and man,” he wasted away his life, ceasing to 
curse and blaspheme and live on the. 30th May, 1778, These 
facts were made public by Mone. Tronchin, a Protestant physi- 
cian from Geneva, who attended him almost to the last. Hor- 
rified at what be had witnessed, he declared that “ to see all the 
furies of Orestes, one had only to be present at the death of Vol- 
taire’—(“ Pour voir toutes les faries d’Oreste, il n’y avoit qu’a 
se trouver & la mort de Voltaire.”) “Such @ specacie,;’ be 
adds, “ would benefit the young, who are in danger of |osing the 
precious helps of religion.” The Maréschal de Richelieu, too, 
was go terrified at what he saw, that he left the bedside of Vol- 
taire, declaring that “‘ the sight was too awful for endurance.” 
Villette, the friend of Voltaire, and of course his copier 
Monke, denied these statements, just as the friends of Cwsar de- 
nied the resurrection of our divine Lord ; but the great philo- 
sopher Mons. de Luc, whose learning, integrity, and position 
were of the bighest, honestly repeated and confirmed what had 
been publicly and truthfully stated about the terrors of death 
which bad haunted Voltaire. I will transcribe a portion of his 
letter, dated Windsor, Oct. 23, 1797 : “ Being at Paris in 1781” 
—De Lue was then in his fifty-first year—* | was often in com- 
pany with Mons. Tronchin. He was an old acquaintance of 
Voltaire’s at Geneva, whence he came to Paris, in quality of first 
physician father of the late Duke of Orleans. He was called 
in duriog Voltaire’s last iliness, and I have heard him repeat all 
those circumstances about which Paris and the whole world were 
at that time speaking, respecting the horrid state of this impious 
man’s soul at the approach of death. Mons. Tronchin did every- 
thing in his power to calm him; for the agitation he was in was 
so violent that no remedies could take effect. But be could not 
sueceed, and unable to endure the horror he felt at the peculiar 
natare of his frantic rage, he abandoned him. Mons. Tronchin 
immediately published in all companies the real facts, This he 
did to furnish a dreadful lesson to those who calculate on being 
able in a death-bed to investigate the dispositions most proper to 
appear in before the judgment-seat of God. At that period, not 
only the state of the body, but the condition of the soul, may 
frustrate their hopes of making so awful an investigation, for 
justice and sanctity, as well as goodness, are attributes of God ; 
and He sometimes, as a wholesome admission to mankind, per- 
mits the punishment d d against the impious man to be- 
gin even in his life, the tortures of remorse.” 
Such are the facts relative to the wretched end of Voltaire— 
facts evidenced by Tronchin and Richelieu, and believed in, as 
De Luc assures us, by the whole of Paris, and spoken of 
throughout the world.” 
, einai anal 
Tue New Game or Lacrosse.—The Montreal Correspon- 
dent of the 7roy Times thus cry to likely to become 
popular in the United States : “A new field game has sprung up 
in this vicinity since the visit of a band of Indians last summer, 
who played the game at the r Park tournament. I 
refer to the Indian game of Lacrosse. Originating among the 
Indian tribes of America long before a pale face saw these 
shores, and played extensively in the Canadas for years past, 
it has already obtained a foothold, and only needs introduction 
pany of our towns and cities to become the great rival 
game for public favour. Wherever it has been witnessed, it 
has delighted rs by its wonderful variety of play, the 
splendid throwing of the to each other, the dodging past 
checkers with the ball on the Lacrosse the rush towards 
the goal, and the stopping of the ball by the goal keeper, or 
its swift rush through the flags, the running and magnificent 
play exhibited on the field by the players—all combining to 
e Lacrosse the finest field game extant. It can be played 
when base ball and cricket cannot, the ground needs no roll- 
ing or preparation, anda child can immediately understand 
and appreciate its meaning and beauty. Every player has a 
lacrosse stick, and one gets as much y as another. The 


materials ied one Conan am lacrosse stick 
Srorth from ifty to seventy: ve 8 solid rubber ball, and 





crosse, and there can be no better game fora country like ours. 
It has many advantages and attractions, and there is no game 
which better develops speed and endurance and all the man- 
ly qualities of head and heart. Itcan be played by young and 
old, with the vim to please the former, or the quietness to suit 
the latter. For beauty and variety, skilful play, and sober ex- 
citement, it has no equal. Until last fall it was subject to abuse, 
being destitute of laws; but the National Lacrosse Associa- 
tion of Canada formed standard rules and regulations for the 
game which are recognized as law. If about 12 in every city, 
town or village in the Union would unite and form clubs, any 
information required about the game, would be furnished by 
addressing the Secretary of the Montreal Lacrosse Club ; and 
before 1868 is over, the crack clubs of Montreal and Ottawa 
would find their match on this side of the border. Many of the 
officers of regiments stationed in Montreal, who saw the 


match between the Montreal Lacrosse Ciub and the Indians last4 


year, were so delighted with the game that they intend intro- 
ducing it into England. As the press can do anything now 
a-days, Lask their support in advocating Lacrosse as the 
field game of our Union. ° 


‘To rae NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 


Thou Mother stern and proud, 

That carest not to hear about thy knee 
The singing,of thy children; absently 

Thou smilest on them, listening for the loud, 
Quick crashing of thy chariot. What to thee 

Is pastoral stop or reed? thy thoughts are yowed 
To tasks of might, and thou thyself wilt be 

Thy Poet, finding in thy stormy tunes 

Rough music, leaving on the rock thy runes 
So dinted deep, no Bard hath need to tell 
The triumphs of a march where chronicle 

And deed are one. What carest thou for praise 

Of gentle-hearted singers! Thou wilt raise 
The crown to thine own brows and calmly claim 
The Empire thou hast won ; as yet no Name 

Is thine to conjure witb, as in the days 
When Giants waiked on earth, a spell more clear 
Is thine in thought, that makes an atmosphere 
Where all things are gigantic! portents vast 
Loom round thy path, where good and evil cast 
Increasing shadows tbat the Evening near 
Foreshow ; as yet no Prophet doth appear 

In all thy sons, and he among the rest 
Most wise and honoured found, is but the Seer 

That reads thy signs, a, best ! 

RA GREENWELL, 





Tae Irish AmMenicaAN Press.—One might suppose that in 
a land of free political institutions, social equality, and noble 
educational systems, we should find a tree, high-toned news- 
paper literature, proclaiming the sympathy of the Irish with 
the cause of universal freedom, and using its power for the 
aggrandisement of American institutions. But we are great- 
ly disappointed. The press in question is the most ultramon- 
tane in the world, and might vie with the Civilta Cattolica of 
Rome, or the defunct Univers of France, in its ecclesiastical 
opinions. Thereare Irish journals in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsbugh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, 
and New Orleane—all published avowedly under the authority 
of the of the respective dioceses, all utterly con- 
temptible in a literary point of view. Their policy is illiberal, 
narrow, and degrading to a proverb, every que stion being dis- 
cussed from the single stand point of creed, rac e, and country. 
—Edinburgh Renew. 


Low Dnesses.—A correspondent of the Figare, writing 
from Toulouse, gives an account of the recent foundation in 
that city of a suciety for the abolition [“ elevation” it ought 
rather to be] of “low-necked dresses.” A local journal had 
already published the prospectus of the association, which in- 
cludes a compact between lady members who are not dress- 
makers, never to wear low-necked dresses, and between those 
who are dressmakers, never either to wear low-necked dresses 
or to make them. The prospectus sets forth that it is unbe- 
coming on the part of a Christian woman to exhibit her bare 
shoulders, and stigmatises woman who ap iées in 
public as “ Pagans.” Female society is henceforth to be di- 
vided (at Toulouse) into Christian women, wearers of high 
dresses, and Pagan women, wearers of low ones; and for wo- 
men bent on Christian atiire, there are to be Christian dress- 
makers. It appears that the Pagans, instead of examining the 
new idea philosophically, content themselves with accusing 
their Christian fellow townswomen of scraggiaess.—Hclwes 
from the Clubs. 


Tus “ No Porrery” Cry.—The followers of Mr. Disraeli have 
not only flung down the gauntlet to Catholics, but they have 
drawn the sword and cast away the scabbard. On every piece 
of boarding where placards can be posted there are bills with 
letters of sensational size, asking the ignorant mob whether the 
Pope or her Majesty is to rule England, stating that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the seryant of Rome, and a vast deal of similar rubbish. 
So be it. The only sufferers in the end of such an unholy strife 
must be those who are trying to raise the foolish cry which cursed 
England for so mary years. If the Irish Establishment is a fair 
sample of the English Church, then the latter must be of the in- 
fernal region, and ner it partakes of the fate of the sister 
church better. (ne thing must come of this political war 
cry, namely, that mo Catholic can directly or indirectly support 
the Conservatives, unless be becomes a traitor to his charch. 
The party cry of “No Popery,’”’ raised by Mr. Disraeli and his 
followers, has already commenced to bear fruit, Two Catholic 
churches—one at Dartmouth, the other at Staleybridge, England 
—have been deliberately and wantoaly attacked by some ruffians, 
who, no doubt, believed they were assisting in the great work of 
maintaining the blessed Constitution of Church and State in a 
Protestant land.—English Paper. 








Royauty mv IrELAND.—The Times had a leader recently 
upon the advantages of establishing a Royal residence in Ire- 
land. There is no doubt whatever but that would 
result from such an institution ; for an institution it would be. 
Alluding to the difficulty of getting Englishmen to think of 
purchasing estates in , the Zimes says, “ Nor is it the 
bludgeon, the tenant, or the priest, they are most afraid of. 
It is a state of society without the bond of social confidence 
and national union that they recoil from. It is a separation 
of society into classes, sects, parties, and cliques, which com- 
pels bitter partisanship, or neutrality and exclusion,” This is 
perfectly true. The political conditions of Ireland have en- 
tailed an amount of social discomfort upon the people, espe- 
cially of the middle ~ oy bem live there, which would be 





our flag poles, or sticks for goals, there is a field 


or common, if the grass be not long, there is a field ready for La-} One feeling more than perhaps any other tends to keep down 


the industrial advances of the country. It is curious to note 
sometimes how forcible may be the practical effect of what is 
called a sentiment. The notion in Lreland that a gentleman 
disgraces himself who takes to business, and the ¢isastrous 
sequel of throwing trade and commerce into the shade, and of 
overcrowding & few callings to a most disproportionate ex- 
tent.—London Review. 

Coote EMIGRATION IN 1867.—Tbe usual annual rethra 
obtained from the Emigration Board shows that in 1867, 9528 
immigrants and liberated Africans were introduced into the 
West Indian colonies—yviz., into Trinidad, 3267 immigrants 
who came from Indias; into British Guiana, 3910 trom Lndia, 
and nine from West India Islands; into Jamaica, 1625 from 
India and 11 from St. Helena; into St. Vincent, 477 from India; 
into St. Kitts, 51 trom Madeira; into Honduras, 178 trom the 
United States. The returns received for the first three quar- 
ters of the year show that 483 immigrants were introduced 
into Mauritius, 350 from Réunion, and 133 direct from a cap- 
tured slaver; and in the same nine months, 2657 returned from 
the Mauritius to their own country. In 1867, 451 immigrants 
returned to their own country from British Guiana, carrying 
With them or transmitting through the Government agency 
money and jewels of the value of about £11,500. 


Tae Frenca Press ON THE ABYSSINIAN EXxPEDITION.— 
Writing on the 27th, a Paris correspondent says :—* The diff- 
erent journals chat over the end of the Abyssinian expedition, 
and though poor Theodore has met with a chief mourner in 
the person of M. Emile de Girardin, most of the papers seem 
satisfied with the result. The Journal de Paris speaks in the 
highest terms of Sir Robert Napier’s march as a military feat. 
Tue Constitutionnel terminates a long article with these reflec- 
tions:— The Abyssinian expedition, by its causes, its execu- 
tion, the exceptional character of the adversary whom the 
English marched to fight, and by its striking dénoiment, will 
be certainly one of the most dramatic episodes of the century.’ 
The Patrie, whilst praising the manner in which the expedi- 
tion was conducted, cannot abstain from making some political 
capital. The semi official paper points out that no celebrated 
orators hindered the action of the Government, and that the 
money ior the expedition was voted without a dissentient 
voice. The Patrie cannot forget the conduct of the oppo- 
sition during the Mexican intervention. 





LorD SHavTEsBURY AND Mr. Spurceon.—The Earl of 
Shaftesbury writes to the editor of the Hecord :—* Sir,—On Mon- 
day evening last I was on the same platform with the Rev. Mr. 
Spargeon, in Exeter-hall. For this 1 have received a rebuke, and 
I shall, possibly, receive many more. May I, once for all, through 
your columns, give an answer retrospectively and prospectively 
to all suth doubts and castigations? In the first place, 1 am a 
member of the Church of England ; and, by God’s blessing, 1 in- 
tend to continue so. Secondly, I shall do my best to maintain 
in full vigour the established church of this kingdom. Thirdly, 
although I do not concur in all Mr. Spurgeon’s sentiments, nor 
always approve the language in which they are conveyed, I re- 
gard him as 4 man of great ability, of great earnestness, and doing 
4 great work. And in these days of trouble, rebuke, and of blas- 
phemy, I will, if requested, give the right hand of fellowship to 
him, and to every other, who will preach Christ to the masses 
of our people.—] am, sir, your obedient servant, SHarTESBURY.— 
April 27, 1868.” 


My Irish Wirr.— 


My Irish wife has clear biue eyes, 
My heaven by day, my stars by night, 
And twin-like truth and fondness lie 
Within ber swelling bosom white ; 
My Irish wife has golden hair— 
Apollo’s harp had once such strings— 
Apollo’s self might pause to hear 
Her bird-like carol when she sings, 


Tos. D'Arcy McGar. 

THe QUERN AND THE Tory PREMIER.—The 7imes,in com- 
menting upon the recent Irish Church crisis, says: “ Mr- 
Disraeli’s communication to Her Majesty did not stop with the 
advice to dissolve. He submitted that if the Queen thought 
the settlement of the question at issue or the interest of the 
country would be better served by the retirement of her Min- 
isters they were prepared to resign. In fact, Mr. Disraeli ten- 
dered his resignation. It cannot be concealed that by this 
method of presenting the state of affairs to Her Majesty Mr. 
Disraeli shifted the responsibility of choice from the Minister 
to the Sovereign, and in form contravened a grave Constitu- 
tional principle. Mr. Ayrton in the subsequent discussion 
said as much, though he managed to detract trom the merit of 
his discovery by his awkward comments upon it. Tosuggest 
that the House might be swayed by an apprehension that it 
was pursuing & course contrary to the views of Her Majesty 
herself was to detract from the freedom of discussion Mr. Ayr- 
ton meant tojmagnify. Her Majesty acted in the crisis as a 
Constitutional Sovereign. She commanded Mr. Disraeli’s 
presence at a second audience, and then communicated her 
answer. By declining to accept the alternative resignation of 
the Ministry, and professing her readiness to dissolve Parlia- 
ment as soon as the state of public business woald permit, the 
Queen threw back upon her Ministers the responsibility of the 
course they advised her to pursue. Upon this Mr. Disraeli 
resumed his proper position as the Constitutional ad- 
viser of the Crown. He represented to Her Majesty that the 
present constituencies were, at least, as well qualified as their 
representatives to express an opinion on the Irish Establish- 
ment, but her Ministers thought every effort should be made 
80 that the appeal to the country should be directed to the 
new voters, and they believed, with the co-operation of Parlia- 
ment, the appeal might be made in the Autumn.” 





Murper—Unper “ Iystrvucrions.”—The Sydne 
in an editorial article on the 16th March, states that O" Ferd 
made a voluntary statement to the effect that written instruc- 
tions had been sent out trom the Fenian “ Republic,” for the 
assassination of the Prince; that ten men had each sworn to do 
the deed, provided it should fall to his lot, and that he being 
one of the ten, when the lots were cast, it fell to his share, H 
this statement is true, it proves that murder is a recognized 
instrument of Fenianism, and that, by consequence, the Fe- 
nians are a body of murderers! It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the investigation, in Australia, Great Britain and Canada, 
will result in unmasking the whole of this i ous plot, 
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Chess. 


Conpuctsp By Captain G. H, Macksnzia. 


PROBLEM, No, 1,010,—By EF, J. L. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White toplay and mete in 3 moves. 





SoLution To Prosiam No.1,009 


Black. 


1KtoQ2 
2K toQ B38 orQ Bag 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. A., Boston.—Problem 967 is quite correct; 
ollows :— 


White plays as 


1 Kt tks P ch 
2 QtoQ Ktsqch 
3 Castles mate. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK, 


During the past week Mr, Theodore M. Brown, the well known 
Problem composer, paid a flying visit to New York, and contest- 
ed several games with Messrs. Stanley, Marache, and Perrin, one 
of which with the latter gentleman we give below. 


Krxe’s Bisnor’s Gamsir. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr, P. Mr. B. Mr. P. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 24 BtoQKtich PtoQB3 
2PtoK Ba Ptke P 25 Rtke R Kt tke R 
SBtoQB4 QtoK RS5ch |W PtksPch Ptks P 
4KtoBeq PtoKk Kt4 27 BtoQR4 KttoQs 
5 KttoQBsS BtoK Kt2 2 BtQBS5 FtQR3 
6 PtoQ4 PtoK R38 29 BtoQ4 Bio K3 
7 KttoQ5(a) K toQsq 30 PtoQKtS(c) KttoK B4 
SPtoK5 KttoQBs SL BtoK BG Kttks RP 
9 KttoK BS ope ne 82 K to B2 BtoQ4 
10 PtoK R4 Kt toK2 33 PtoK Kt3 Ptks Pch 
1l KttoK B6 B tks Kt 34 K tke P K to K3 
12 P tke b KttoK B4 35 BtoQs8 PtoK B4 
138 KtoB2 KttoK Kt6 |36PtoQBé4 BtoK5 
14 Rto K sq PtoQ3 87 PtoQKt4 PtoK B5ch 
15 PtoQ5 KttoK4 38 K to B2 KttoK B4 
16 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt (6) 39 BtoQ KtS PtoK Kkt5 
oe Ft | he | ston P to Kt 6ch 
18 R tks KttksK BP |41 KtoKtsq PtoKR4 
19 KtoKtsq Rto K sq 42 PtoQKtid) PtoK R5 
20 RtkeReh KtksR 43 PtoQB5disch K to Q 2 

3) 3093 BtoK B4 4¢ BtksKRP Kt tks B 

22 Rto K ch Tt fe 45 PtksQRP KtoQB2 

23 BtoQ Kt4 Rtok sq 4% BtoQB4 ees 
w 


(a) We prefer Kt to K B3 or P to K Kt 3. 
iW} Had Black for his sixteenth move ployed Kt to K 5 ch, 
White replies with 17 K tke Kt, and on his Queen being captur- 
gives mate in two moves. 
AY] This seems to us a weak move, as it puts the K B out of 
y. 
e (d) Mr. Perrin makes a gallant, though hopeless, stand against 
his opponent's superiority in force. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


A game played in the Tournsy for the Emperor’s prize, be 
tween Messrs. de Vere and Golmayo: 
Ruy Lopgsz Knicut’s Game. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. de V. Mr. G Mr. de VY. Mr. G. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 IS BtoQB2 KttoK2 
2 Ktto K BS me QRS 19 QwQs PtoK B4 
BBtoQKtS PtoQR38 20 QtoQ2 Beas. 
4BtoQRK4 KttoK BS 2LBtoK B4 QtoQ?2 

5 Castles Kt tks K P 22 BtoK5 esse 
Sree BtoK2 23 QtoKKt5ch Rto K Kt3 
7 Rto K sq PtoQ4 He ae ak 
SKttksKP BtoQ2 25 KKt4&(c) Kt to K Kt sq 
9 Kt tks QB om > H bad Fee Kt to K R3 
10 PtoKBia) KttoK BS 27 Kto B2 PtoK B3 
li KttoQ BS Castles KR 28 BtksQBP K to Ktsq 
12 BtoK KtS PtoK R38 2 QtoQé QtoK Kt2 
8 BP QtksR * | 30 Rto K aq Kt tks P ch 
14 KttksQ pa SL P tks Kt R tks R 
15 Kt tks Ktch tks Kt 33 K tks R R tks P 
16 BtksK RP KRtoK 338 Qto K6ch 
WPwoQBsS PteQKt4 





And Black resigned. 


(a) Not so good as P toQ B 4, which gives an attack on the 


centre. 
bd) Well played. 
¢) Mr. de Vere conducts bis attack with ability. 
-* Chess World” for May. 











THE CHESS CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


A spirited game played between the famous American Chess 
Problem maker, Mr, Loyd, and Mr. Severin From. 


ScoTca GamBrr, 





White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. F. Mr. L. Mr. F. * Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 PtoK Kt8 BtksP 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 15 KtoK2 Castles 

8 PtoQ4 Ptks P 16 PtoKB6 KttoK B4é 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 17 P tks P Kt tks Kt P 
5PtoQB3 QtoK2(a) |18 QtoK Kteq PtoQKt4 
6 Castles KttoK4 Ft PtoQ BS 
7 Kttke Kt Qtks Kt 20 BtoK BS +4 b+ 
SKtoKReq KttoK2 21 BtoK Kt5 QtoK R6 
9PtoKB4 Qtks KP 22 BtoK Kt4 QtoQ6 
10 Rto K sq Qto K Kt3 23 KttoK4 P to Q B4 
1l P tke P B to Q3 (6) 24 R to Q aq QwQBs 
122POKB5 QtoK B8(c) | 25 BtoK B6 
13 KEttoQ Bs QtoKR5 


And White gave checkmate in three more moves. 


(«) Mr. Loyd, we apprehend, is not profoundly conversant 
with the >. His studies have lain more with the endings 
than the beginvings of games. He would else have known that 
the best line of defence in the case before us is to play Kt to K 
B 3, which gives at once a phase of the Giuoco Piano favourable 
to the second player. 

(6) The only justification of this move, which forms an effectu- 
al bar tothe development of Black*’s forces, is, that it affords 
him an opportunity of Castling presently. 

(c) It would evidently have been imprudent play to take the 
offered Pawn, as White would then have attacked the Queen 
with the Kook, and afterwards have taken the K B’s Pawn with 
his Bishop. — London Era, 


Mornine.— 


Aurora comes, and from her own bright bowers 
Lifts the dark veil which envious night had thrown 
To hide the bloom of morning’s dewy flowers, 
And make them dark and loveless as her own ; 
She lifts the veil, and now the sparkling fountains 
Glitter before, behind her, and around, 
While white-robed fairies trip along the mountains, 
And draw the dews of midnight Som the ground. 
All nature wears a smiling, sun-like dress, 
Like a young lover when his mistress parts 
Her lattice curtains, and in loveliness 
Stands gazing on him. Morning needs no arts 
Night’s melancholy lover to beguile, 
And make him feel how beauteous is her smile. 








V. D. 





A New FAsaion FOR GENTLEMEN.—The Paris correspondent 
of the London Queen says: 


“T rematked that several gentlemen belonging to the upper 
ten thousand have at last abandoned black cloth suits for wed- 
dings. These suits formerly were equally as appropriate for a 
funeral as for a wedding ; therefore the change is a good one, for 
some difference should surely be made in the costume worn at 
the most joyous events of our lives. The ultra-elegant costume 
for a bridegroom is now considered, in Paris, to consist of pearl- 
grey trousers, marine-blue frock coat (lined with white silk), and 
gold buttons ; either the initials, the arms, or the coronet of the 
wearer (as the case may be) are engraved on the buttons, These 
engraved buttons invariably call to my mind those worn by ser- 
vants in livery. Of course it is not in my province to interfere 
with what the sterner sex wear; but it has frequently occurred 
to my mind how very well Court suits would look at a wedding. 
Even if the bridegroom was not an official, he might wear the 
fancy suit always adopted at Court, viz., a black velvet coat, 
with steel buttons, a steel sword at the side, short velvet nether 
garments,jand silk stockings. Ia my opinion it would be much 
more effective, and in better taste, than the traditional civilian 
costume, 

Brides’ dresses are seldom made en paniers, simplicity of style 
being aimed at rather than elaborate and profuse ornamentation. 
Orange blossoms now compose the principal trimmings on a bri- 
dal toilette. They are used instead of buttons, and they form 
fringes on the sash and sleeves. If the skirt is arranged en 
panvers, then lace would be required ; the lower part of the skirt 
would be trimmed with lace, and the band that cuts the skirt at 
the back would be edged with lace; the sash would likewise be 
tied at the side with a coguille of lace. When there is not suffi- 
cient lace to trim the immense and ever-increasing tains now in 
vogue entirely with lace, the front breadths are ornamented so 
as to simulate revers; and the lace employed for the p 

is fastened back with dahlias made of poult de soie. 

back breadths of the skirt are then trimmed with flowers, which 
reach as bigh as the tunic; the tunic is looped up and border- 
ed with lace.” 





AN IMPROVEMENT IN LEAD}PiPEs.—A method of tinning 
the interior of lead pipes is said to have been patented by Mr. 
Peter Naylor, of this city. The iavention consists in a mode of 
applying to the interior of the pipe a flux that will protect the 
lead from oxidation, and ensure a perfect coating of tin when the 
tin is poured through the pipe, or the pipe is dipped into the 
bath of tin. After the lead pipe bas been made, place the same 
in a vertical or nearly vertical position, and pass down through 
the same a strong cord, to which a weight is attached to draw 
the cord through the pipe, and at or near the other end of the 
cord a sponge, or piece of other porous elastic material is at- 
tached, of a size to)fill the pipe, and of any desired length—eay 
6 in., more or less. The flux employed is either grease or muriate 
of zinc, but any other flux may be used. The spunge or porous 


and by its leogth insures the covering of the entire surface of 
the inside of said pipe with the flux, so that the melted tiv, sub- 
sequently applied, will adbere to all parts with uniformity and 
firmness. 


Tue Proposep New Patent Law.—The™ proposed bill to 
amend the chapter of the statutes of Canada respecting patents 
is to the following effect :—Whereaa, it is advisable to amend 
the laws respecting patents for invention now in force in the 
Dominion of Canada, so as to place the United States of Ame- 
rica on the same footing in respect of the same, as other foreign 
countries now under the British Dominion, a subject to 
crown thereof—therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
of the Senate and Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:—1. 
Sub-section 2, of section 10, of chapter thirty-four of the conso- 
lidated statutes of Canada is hereby repealed, and the following 
substituted in lieu thereof. Except nevertheless that nothing in 
this section shall extend to inventions or discoveries of any new 
and useful art, machine manufacture or composition of matter 





I 


pe mpeg Sad fT Sg j 's Dominion 
or the free importation 
for sale by apy person or 


in Europe or America, 
thereof into thie Dominion of 





wad, being saturated with this flux, is drawn through the pipe, Be 








persons, or for their use or otherwise from any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s said Dominion. No. 2 section 11 of chapter 34, of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Canada, is hereby repealed, and the fol- 
lowing substituted in lieu thereof:—The person so desirous of 
introducing into the Province, any invention, art, manufacture, 
or composition of matter which he bas discovered or obtained a 
knowledge of in any foreign country, shal), previous to obtain- 
ing a patent for the same, make a solemn d+. | uation ia the mav- 
ner prescribed in this Act, as to inveulors d discoverers, that 
he believes himeelf to be the first introduce: |. publisber of such 
invention, art, machine, manufacture or Cow pvoition of matier ia 
this Dominion of Canada, and that he discovered or obtained a 
knowledge thereof while on bis travels in ome foreign country 
not part of Her Majesty's Dominion in Furvpe or America, 








Tue Foop Resources or ENGLAND.—Some interesting in- 
formation in regard to the food resources of the United King- 
dom was given in a paper recently read by Mr. Caird before the 
Statistical Society, London. The yield of wheat in England, he 
had estimated eighteen years ago at 264 bushels per statute acre, 
and he believes from careful inquiries and observations it would 
not be safe to take credit nuw. for a greater increase than 14 
bushel ; this will bring the preseut rate of yield up to 28 bushels. 
The domestic demand for bread-corn in 1863 was satisfied by an 
expenditure of £40,000,000, about one-seventh of this sum, £6,- 
000,000, being paid for foreign grain. Last year, according to 
Mr. Caird, the necessary supply cost £7,000,000, and nearly half 
—#. ¢., £33,500,000—was spent for imporis. The cost in 1867, 
as compared with 1863, was therefore raised £30, 000,000 against 
the consumer, but nearly the whole increased payment went out of 
the“country, since we took in vaiue £27,000,000 worth of foreign 
wheat beyond the imports of the earlier year. 

Good and bad harvest years run in cycles of varying length : 
1866 and 1867 were both “ bad,” the former two bushels and 
the latter six bushels under the average. 

For our requirements, till the harvest of 1868 is garnered, Mr. 
Caird computes that we must depend upon the foreign supply of 
wheat to the extent of 9,600,000 quarters. A table prepared by 
Mr. Caird exhibits the results of some rather elaborate caleula- 
tions to ascertain the average value of the principal agricultural 


products consumed as food in the United Kingdom, 
Home Production Foreign Supply. 
a soues 284,700,000 £25,000 000 
Beef and Mutton.. 47,200,000 6,500,000 
* Butter and Cheese. 30,100.000 8,400,000 
Potatoes.......... 18,000,000 200,000 
Total......£180,000,000 £40,100,000 


* Another table compares‘the value of British with Irish agricul- 
tural produce. On the aggregate value, for £100 worth raised 
in Great Britain £26 was produced in Lreland, the Irish percent- 
age for corn being 14; for cattle, 27; for potatoes, 66; and for 
flax, 100 (since the growth of this fibre is restricted to the sister 
Isle), on the respective British values.— Builder. 





EXxcELsIor.— 


Put out thy talents to their use— 
Lay nothing py to rust ; 

Give vulgar ignorance thy scorn, 
And innocence thy trust. 

Rise to thy proper place in life— 
Trample upon all sin, 

Bat still the gentle hand hold out 
To help the wanderer in. 

So live, in faith and noble deed, 
Till earth returns to earth— 

So live, that men shall mark the time 
Gave such a mortal birth. 





FAILuReE OF THE SEAL Fisnertes.—The Dundee Advertiser 
aoe of the seal fisheries, says :—The Dundee vessels are not 

one unsuccessful, Of the | fleet sailing from Peterhead, 
only three ships have fish—the Mazinthien, 11,000; the Wind- 
ward, 10,000 ; andthe Queen, 3,000 seals. a addition to the 
Peterhead and Dundee fleets, numerous vessels from English 
ports, and from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany prose- 
cuted the fishing, but, with the exception of a very few, they re- 
taro —.. The falling off, as compared with last year—when 






from to 300,000 were caught—is thus very d and, 
following the disheartening results of the whale fis! 67 is 
very much to be regretted. The loss upon the fishing ve 


great. The fitting out offeach vessel to the seal fishing costs fully 
£2,000, which of course,jin the event of failure, is a loss. 





Tue Inish Exopvus.—Returns have been published showing 
the estimated produce of the crops ia Ireland for the year 1867, 
and of the number of persons who emigrated from Irish ports dur- 
ing the same period. Under the second head we find that the 
number of emigrants last year was 81,724, being a decrease of 
19,527 compared with the returns of 1866. The decrease is to 
be found chiefly among the males, the number being 14,827 less 
than in the previous year, while the decrease in the other sex 
was only 4,700. The exodus has occurred chiefly in the provinces 
of Munster and Ulster. Since the 1st May, 1851, no less than 1,- 
882,000 have emigrated from Ireland; and the proportion per 
cent. from each province to the total emigration has been, in 
Leinster, 18 89; in Munster, 38°06 ; in Ulster, 26°55 ; and in Con- 
naught, 1210. With regard to the agricultural produce of the 
past year, it appears that the total area under the principal 
cereal crops amounted to 2,102,148 acres, a slight increase over 

er years. 





Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 
The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
wing Machines and Button-hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. WHEELER aND WiLs0n, of New York. 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WILSON, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
fect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exposition. ome 
. 


J.C. DE 
U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 
THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AMsBRICAN SEWING Macurnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit, 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 

Tus Hows Macutne Co., . 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 
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FIRE ‘NSURANCE. 


NOTH AMERICAN 
FiRP INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823) 


Cash Capital, -------- « = = = = $600,000 00. 
Nb 56.60 06s cecwees $266,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......9756,067 77 


Insures Property it Loss or Damage b Fire at usual rates 
Policies Issued and Losses | — of the Company, 
al tenn & e p pal cities in the alted 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS ZLIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 
i8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles o1 Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood b by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
cas IN THESE TIMES, 
- AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 


cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 


application. 
Agents wanted inCity and Country, 





J. @ RR. Lame, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS’ 


IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., | Pianos tuned and 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOIALTIES, 









MEMORIAL FURNITURE; TABLETS, 
&., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 


} 550 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha’ 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
there is no lack of tunds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 
at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscription will 
be received in New York, at the COMPAN 8 OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Btreet, and b by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the Unit 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, ehowing the he sige of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 


be sent tree on application. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. e 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 

Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’e Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CHALON’S oe Y! bo 
Lucas’s PRIN T, 


TON, 
Marrason’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 

BucKLER’s 8ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 

Portrait os GENL. HAVELOC 

Hexaine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800°¥ 


obtained at the Company's Offices or its advertised Agents, or will THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantfield’s Picture, 


WANDESFORDE’S wast QUEEN OF 8COTS, 
LANDSERR’S RETURN FROM HAWKING 





NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN sST., NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS for 1868. 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by} Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Joun STREBT, 
New York, 
Haye the Sor to announce that their 
UAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For 1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 


Lanpsagr’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENCK, 
Lanpsezr’s DEER PASS 
WANDESFORDE’S TLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
WiLkrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
WanpesrorDa’s DR. KANE. 
The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 

Any of the above can be safi - a gee by Mail or Express 
on a paste beard roller. Price 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


S Cents per line, single insertion. 
over one and under three months, 
4 “  «  — for one year, standing unchanged. 
-$@” THE ALBION is served by carriers at thejresidence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 





MESS LOVETT’S 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIC STREET, 
HALIFAX,N.S. ° 

ATERS’S pliner PREMIUM PIANOS 

Cabinet Organs, the best fi 

} anne nest Plance. i Moiodeons, 

Any of the above instrumen.s t to le’ ie, Sate 


chased; Monthly instalments recel to ba years 
Chickering’ Steinway’s, Bradbury's ve 4 a 


HORAC 





rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
oa ¥ warranted for six Fears 


to let. | Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, 


ed. Ware. 
WATRKS: & CO | David Copperfield, 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARLES DICKHNS’ WORKS OCOMPLETH. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 

- | Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Nicholas Nickleby, 
Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Bleak House, 





JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 


. No, 3290 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corne: Keade Street, NEW YORK. 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; also 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base 
able prices. 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 

Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 

Six of the above Edition, for $6, 

UBS OF THREE—The Auzion One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $15. 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a tae assortment of Boots} TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Anion One Year to each, with 
ne Pr English Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
fpow ine in course of Publication} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 








ERIE RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Payonia Ferry: 
8.00 A.M. Da ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
Dun er all points West and South. 


10.00 A.M. 
Tran f and 8o' 


=. 4 . sd for an and —a— = Stations. 
we, Ary: stopping at Sterling's Junction, Turn- 
y Ep — west of Turner’s, to Port’ Jervis, 


nena and Warwick. 


5.00 P.M. "ae Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. EDDING ENVELOP 
5.30 P.M. for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, peste corms, CRACKED My THE EDG 
and all points South and West. 4 IMBREDE’S . 688 and 873 BROADWAY. 
he Ss for Suffern _~ intermediate Stations. MOST ART Full Sets 
‘ . Date. ior Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FLN- 
mance, Da Dunkirk ands d all points West and South. | By M°ssr'xor B PAPER AND STATIONERY. oo 
Tralu Slice cum Wsivugh Ww On 872 BROADWAY. 
cinnati without 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant ¥, for ae West. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Way Trains for Boiling ic ‘and Paterson at 
obec TUT AM, 1200 Me sod 14 400, 6.45 aed theo Pat Of the Old Standard Quality, 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern JOSEPH Or Descriptive 


and intermediate Stations, 


cnpDay TRarns —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 


8 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night 
ax Rochester, Salamanca and all points 


Port Jervis. 
Trains run through 





falo without of Coaches, and in direct connection with me York) at eral — January, 1867, 
aha yn 7 — Sins against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 
entilated uxurious Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. — Sous oe JOGEER CUAOTE & Of 
Tickets an, be obtained at the Company's offices —241 Broad. Sole Agent & Soke Se. 
Bepgt, deme —_ ot Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 
- Cancer.—The days of “brilliant operations’’ are no more. 
H. RIDDLE, » 
‘Gen'l Pose. Ag’t.. Gen'l Sup’t. very of y’s Ointment Gepenest wilh the necenatts 


An Illustrated Guide to to the princ nee eens on th 
Line of the Eastern Di 
and can be gblaned st the oe a ae Spay, fe fee 3 ca 


Salamanca, 
Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
Mail, Se), Sea, Dunkirk, and al 


Establ e YOK MANUF ACTUI 


on 





PLUMBER AND AND "GAS FITTER, 
Bet. Bleecker & — NEW YORK. 


*..& F- Tru -t~y Travelling Bags of all kinds constantl, 


————_ 


Vol. “ ‘See Papers, aed Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 


RER oor below Silat turesfro Italy, American Notes 


ly Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Jot, Root Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Mombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 





EDDING CA 
ING, at GIMB 
S88 and 879 BROADWAY. 


meet ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALsion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALsion One Y each, and 





any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY| TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The}Atsion One Year to each, and 


the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] 
TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Anion One Year to each, two 








ts of the Lib Edition, and three Full Sets of 
co oa? - 





": he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 





TRADE MARK:{ GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
| SHEE nating Namoer 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 


ress, for Dankirk 3203-—404-—170-3651, 
est and South— 
8.00 P.M a emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. for Paterson and 


to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- Re tig —An iajunction was 


been assumed by other we desire to cantion 
in cuness $0 ‘imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT'S. F = America, Mexico and Eu 
ranted by the Supreme Court | deliverable at the Albion - 


ouT THE UNITED STaTEs. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the ae Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of ,the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
— wacifiod will be for one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
forwarded as rapidly as published. 

PTO  chenes in the Britis A. Latin na, 
wing to ‘want of 
ternational Copyright law—the ve specified Premiums on 
eceverss wid in New Yous with U. 8. 
money, or , Or of Ae 
warders, in accordance with the ah t’s special ins 


x the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 





disco 

of the which 
Thousands of females 
e | the medicating action ot So Cente, 008 OE Se eee 








Jer STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
tred ai the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 


moLLowaWe PILLS AND OINTMENT .— Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
The | the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


ently endangered the lite of the patient.! 41 communications and remittances must be addressed, poct- 


By | age Paid, 


caneer in its tortuous wind, WM. H. MORRELL &4 SHEPHERD, 


89 Park Row, X. ¥. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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NEW YORK 
CYRUS CURTISS, President 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W! A. BREWER, Jr., Becretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 


CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN OASH 
At the end of 


THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over . -+eee+» $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


EXTRAORDINARY ART SALE. 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTOR, 


wm. HM. APPLETON, Esq., 
Messrs. Leavirr, Stression, & Co., Clinton Hall Art Galler 

les, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, announce that they will sell by 

Auction on Friday evening the 22nd of May, the entire Collection 


of Paintings of the 


Late Mr. A. M,. COZZENS, 
These Pictures are too well-known in Art Circles to require 


omment, The collection contains 


SEVENTY-FIVE PAINTINGS, 


Nearly all of which are by Ameritan Artists, 


and may appropriately be entitled—“ Pinacotheca Americana” — 
omprising the choicest examples of the respective Masters, col- 
ected by Mr. Cozzens during a period of 30 years of the most in- 


imate relations with Art and Artists 


Mr. Cozzens was a liberal and intelligent patron of American 
art, Most ef his pictures were procured of the artists who paint 
ed them at a time when they were founding their reputation, and 
working with that degree of earnestness which is characteristic 
of the best period of an artistic career. Many of the pictures be- 
onging to his collection might be cited as the best productions 
of their painters. Such an opportunity for procuring works of 
American art, valuable in connection with its history, may not 
soon occur again, for there is no representative collection in pri 


vate hands equal to it 


His Coles—Church — Durand — Kensetts—Huntingtons—East- 


man Johnson—Sully—Stuarte—Inmans—Cropseys—Pine—Hicks’ 
— Mount— Woodville—Edmonds— Leutzes—Leslie—Doughtys — 
Weir—Whittredge, &c., &c.,—were esteemed by Mr. Cozzens to 
be unsurpassed, if equalled, by any other works of those cele- 


rated Painters. 


Catalogues ready and Paintings on Exhibition Day and Even- 











UR Stock of SPRING CLOTHING 
and the BEST. 


is the CHEAPEST 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


( 


UR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is filled with the finest and 
best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FABRICS. 


DEVLIN & Co 


O”’* CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE 
BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


and 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
HOUSES producing the same line of goods 


DEVLIN & Co 


UR STORES are No. 459 BROADWAY, corner of GRAND 
STREET, and No. 260 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 


ET, N. ¥. 
DEVLIN & Co, 


( 
SIRE 


* 








ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassrrt’s Lion 
Corre. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the arome is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every tamily should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
¢ent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback, For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 
8B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washingtow St. 
New York, 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


AiS West Lith Street, 
{Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 





ng. 


Libraries and Paintings’ Catalogues are Sold, 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between S2nd and Sird Streets, and 454 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 

Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 
substantial manuer at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
supplied. 


FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


ENGLISH ay 


_CARPETS 


FROM AUCTION. 

Velvet and Brussels, also 3-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, and Mattings, at a wonderful reduction in prices. 
N. B.—2,000 pieces fency, white and checked mattings, 25 to 50 
cents per yard, by the piece, 


HIRAM ANDERSON, 





W. M. VAN NOTE) (A, & YAN NOTE. 





CEORCE ROUTLEoce & Sons’ 
COLUMN. 


THE BROADWAY 
NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 
NO W READ Y 
CONTAINS 
I. BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of “Guy Livingstone.” Witb a full-page 
Ulustration, by Pasquier. 
Chapter XXX VI.—Dame Giacinta’s Tale. 
“ XXX VII.—Brakespeare rides westward. 


“ XXXVIII.—How Sir Ralph Brakespeare was made 
welcome in France, 
Il. THE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT QUES- 
TION. By an American author (Richard Grant White). 
lil. ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. Feny. 


IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN McNISH 
Captain Lauxence LockuarT. Part I. 


ENCORES. 
THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PREBS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. 
JouN BE. 


FOR MUBIC, 


By 
v. 
V1. 
Vu. 


— 


By 


Vill, By GeraLp Massey. 





RECENTLY PuBLisHED, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
ON 


““ECCE HOMO.” 


2mo. cloth. Price $1 50, 





FROM THE ALBION. 


“* Mr. Gladstone approaches his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a large 
thinker, and the grace of a skilful writer, who has long since 
thought and written on the great problem of Christianity.” 


FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 


“ Composed by a layman whose name commands the highest 
respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 
religion, and so much loye for the study per se, and worthy as they 
areof a work ofso mnch excellence and power as ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
they form a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 
the day.” 

FROM THE CITIZEN. 


“Mr. Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen of 
England, but as a scholarly and finished writer he has no supe 
rior, and this elaborate and brilliant review is fally worthy of his 
reputation,” 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“ As literary compositions they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, and his aptitude and facility in the use of his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in argumentation e have 
read the book, every line of it, and with much interest and satis- 
faction.’ . 


FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“In the beautifal volume in our hands, whose matter is wor- 
thy of the open type aud the fair pages on which it appears, he 
deals with the work to the heartiest spirit of appreciation 
He authenticates and approves with wonderful beauty be gr 
tion and arrangement, the presentment of the Savior the 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments.” 





THE DISCIPLE and other Poems By George Macdonald, au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, printed on toned paper. $1 75. 


EARLY PIETY. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor of “ The 
Sunday Magazine.” 16mo, cloth antique. 75 cents. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D., Editor of * Good Words.” Second Edition, crown 
Svo, cloth. $3 00. 


* The author’s genuine, Unabridged Edition ot 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems ot childhood, child-fancy and child- 
like moods. Beautifully illustrated by J. E. Millais and others. 
Square l6mo, cloth, gilt edges and full gilt side. 75 cents. 


+ GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4 SONS, Publishers 
' 416 Broome Street, New York. 


M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[A FEW DOORS BAST OF BROADWAY.] 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 

Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 

GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAKER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 


Paris, Lonpon, AND AMERICAN ExnIsiTions. 
Pupil of VULLLAU ME, at Paris. 

Has now for Sale Stradivarius Magnificent Prize Quartett, 
which have been preferred to all others, by the most eminent 
critics. Also, Keepson Hand for Sale, Superior old Italian and 
other Violjas, at all prices. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 








attention, We supply everything in ong 





NO. 99 BOWERY. 


Stationers, Prin and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpgn Laye 
orien resus prowl 











